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W HILST the French are, dh 9 wis- 


dom, laying our English literature under con- 
tribution, especially in the article of Pictio- 
naries, as appears in some late works, in 
which they have adopted, and endeavoured to 
improve our plans, it cannot but bereckoned. 
fair war to make reprisals upon them. 55 


˖ 755 
r 24 
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The following work then owes is uo es : 


„ 


7 


ence to an idea taken from one of their au. 
thors, whose notions are adopted or followed 
as near as could comport with the difference 


of language and idiom. Its utility wilt ap- 5 i 


pear from the following considerations: $i 


e 


All Arts are disunguished b. tern Penn 


to them. Physic and Heraldry are*scarcely | 


sciences, but in virtue of their hard ebnen 
nomenclatures. 
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8 1 
| 1 Dove itself, having lost its plate unsophis- 


ticate nature, and being now reduced into an 
art, has, like other arts, had recourse to par- 
ticular words and expressions; of which it no 
more behoves lovers to be ignorant, than for 
seamen to be unacquainted with the terms of 
navigation. Neither is the glossary of it $0 
: n ee as might be * 
"> Nature, it will be said, gives excellent les- 
1 sons; it 18 enough to listen to.them, without 
5) "v8 other instruction. This is, however, reason- 

Ang upon the principles of antiquity; as false 
lin Love, as those of Aristotle in Natural Phi- 
losoph 7+ Nature alone is of little service; 
nay, may even be pernicious to those who 
trust to it, in a passion, of er A —_ 
"es 5 the e ohn 118 © 
WES = All the wibute. that 3 is now. d to eee 
is only a preservation of the appearances of 
it, to hinder Art from defeating its ends by 
being too transparent; as ladies, who are ar- 
1 20985 wy. laying on their: paint, endeavour to 
avoid if possible, the suspicion of Its bk 
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IS- Those who wal compare this work to What © 


an their own observation and experience will have 


r- taught them, will readily acknowledge the | 6-1 
NO usefulness of it, especially to those Whose 
0 * TY 
= hearts are yet in their novitiate. SE... 
Oo ' Ha hk E | 8 
80 il - ha faults are omitted in N n Wy 

- tracing back to the original cause of them, 

x 


they will be found owing to a mis-interpreta- | 
S- tion of some term, that has not been reduced to 
ut its just value. Then, and sad is the resouree 


n- those thus imposed on reproach themselves 
lee with their ignoarnce, and complain in the 
U- tone of ai Tragedy-Princess; deserted, like 
23 poor Dido, who for want of the experience 7 
ho of a modern widow, giddily took, in too li. 
as . teral a sense, all that Æneas said to her. W 


+ BW - That pious Trojan made no scruple of em- 
by ploying all the fine words imaginable, and she 


Cy was silly enough to make no allowance or de- 
of duction from their apparent signification. 
by Who does not know how dear her ignorance 
r- cost her, and what a noise she made when 
to her sanctified lover pleaded his mental reserva- 
er tion, with all the e 2. of _ most con- 


2 summate jesuit? ; | 1 


* 


Ln 1 


EL is say, midst all that 1 pro- 
est, : 


3 © Qub word of marriage e er my WN 


- + .Exprest *.”? 


'This example may Suffice ; and modern 


Fgallantry is scarce composed of any thing 


Hons, dot these terrible eee 


ee ben hes been 


long exploded of stabbing, poisoning one's 
self, and the like tragedy-follies. But it is 


Still a vexatious, lamentable circumstance to 
3 


be deserted, if for n more bene the 
Perg been a Ape | 


This Dieionary ahem: may be * use to pre- 


= unt these disastrous accidents. Voung peo- 


"£74 


ple, and especially of the fair sex, whose 
mistakes are the most dangerous, may find 
their account in reading it. Those who 
have no tincture of knowledge in the terms of 


this important language, will be sufficiently 


| . 1 instructed, and taught to distinguish the 


1 Birmingham- trash, 80 often palmed u 


them for the true lawful coin of the king- 


* 2 8 Book i IW. 


; | dom 
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1 


dom of Love, in which aothing is commoner 
than false coiners, whose number keeps them 
in countenance, and makes this crime of 
high-treason pass, at the worst, for no more 


than a venial error. 5 


7 


They may here then have the advantage of 
learning, by a salutary perusal, what is but 
too often the fruit of a practice never but at- 
tended with the greatest danger to them. 
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ABSENCE. 


ow Ar- f is my -abrence from you going 1 70 cost 


me ? Hoab tedious avill the hours sem? 
This signifies precisely, If I was always 
« with you, my stock of fine speeches would 
« be soon exhausted: I should have nothing 

« new to say to you: when I See ou a 5 
« you will like me the better.” Cs 
Some rhiming fools are fond of the occasion 
of af cbm in lamentable verse, of the 
tortures they suffer by absence; which is, how- 
ever, only a handle of shewing ther wit, at the 
grievous expence of truth and reason, which 
they martyrize in the stale, trite hyperboles of 
hours being months, months years, and years. 
whole ages, in their kalendar ; of their being 
kept alive only by the hopes of seeing what they - 
love again. These strains are proofs of the 
real absence of common sense. | 


- 


This term is often used in protestations, and 
W tacked to a Sri No ! L will 
R neuen 


To . ABUSE, to incroach, to 1 W 


AD 
never abuse your goodness. Or without the ne. 
gation, in a more emphatic strain: „I ever 
abuse your goodness! Heawens forbid ! All 
this signifies, purely and simply, since you 
t will have promises and protestations, to bring WM 1: 
* you to my ends, there they are for you.“ 

Sometimes it is used in the following case, MW in 
with great art and delicacy. Thus, when 2m 
lady grants a slight favour, as a kiss of her 90 
hand, perhaps even of her mouth, and the 
lover, who is never to be satisfied, proceeds, M a; 
on such encouragement, to liberties which put MW 1c 
decency in danger; the lady, naturally alarm- h 
ed, chides the encroacher. I am too good-na- 
tured. ] own, replies the sly lover, I abu WM t: 
your good-nature; bu, with 50 much love a. 
T have, tis impossible to have discretion. This 
confession, that he aþuses her goodness, car- 
_ ries with it such an air of candqur, that it is 
hard not to forgive him. 


7  ADORER, 
ls a common term in the love- cant, but be- 
| gins to be somewhat obsolete, from its being 
hackneyed out. | | | 

Chambermaids, milliners, and sempstresses 
are very fond of adorers : and who can resist 
zuch an humble, pathetic strain as 

See, at your feet your poor adorer dies ? 


ses 
ist 


AD 


5 


This sacred word is adopted into the love- 
language, and proves two things: | 

First, That the men are perfectly know- 
ing, and acquainted with the vanity of wo- 
men, who are apt to take themselves for little 

oddesses, or at least divine creatures. 

The Second, 'That they are not sparing for 
any expressions they think may make them 
lose the small share of sense their vanity may 
have left them. 

I love: love did I say? I adore you The 
true meaning of which fine speech i is, „The 
secret of pleasing consists in flattering your 
« self- love, at the expence of your under- 
« standing. I am straining hard to per- 
„ suade you, that you have distracted my 
« brain; not that it is so in the least; but, 
« whilst 1 laugh at you in my sleeve, for your 


_ ©* Swallowing this stuff, I may gain wherewith 
* to laugh at you in good earnest. 8 2 


To ADDRESS one's self. 


To whom a you bin you are addrecing 

yourself ? 
This phrase, severely pronounced, may be 
3 1 a lady to 1 or n her 
32 lover, 


* 


AD | 
lover, to inspire him with respect, or check his 
forwardness. It is as much as to say, 

Let us see whether you are a novice or 
«© not? Whether you have duly taken your 
<< degrees of assurance? or whether you are 
not in your horn-book of gallantry ??? 

Jou address yourself to the wrong person, 1 

dt Sur you. 

This little affectation means at bottom, that 
one is not sorry to have a lover, but that it Neff 
is necessary to put on an air of dignity; to Mob 
remind him of one's value; to give the _ a. 
whilst one reins in the bridle. 

However, these finesses of love-rhetoric over- 
awe none but fresh-water adventurers : and 
that terrible expression, To whom do you think de 
you are addressing yourvelf ? is oftener a trap 
for a compliment, than a nne of an ger. CI 

2 1 in 
AD VAN CES. | | tz 

When these are made on the een Side, C1 
they either suppose an excessive Superiority, 
or an excessive love. ly 

A woman who has made advances, never t 
remembers them without rage, unless she has ſh © 
reason to remember them with pleasure. J 


ADVENTURES... 
Adventures in gallantry begin to lose much 
of their relish, by the want of their former sea- 

soning, 


AG 


zoning, fears and dangers. Assignations are 
now so easily made, that a man must know 
little of the world, who thinks there is any 
need of a masquerade to make them at. It is 
ust as insignificant, and as much out of use, 
1s rope-ladcers or long cloaks. 


AFFLICT. AFFLICTION. | 
at By these words is commonly understood the 
it Neffect upon our mind of some disagreeable 
to object. It is only in the mouth, or letters of 

's, Na lover, that they have little or no meaning. 


r- 4. 2 
1d When relative to years, is a term very sel- 
| dom employed in love: for to talk of age to 
ap a young person is no part of praise. It is a 
a cruel offence to a woman any thing advanced 
in years ; and even a middle-aged woman 
takes no delight in those chronological dis- 
le, Ncussions. - 55 | 
y. It happens indeed sometimes (but very rare 
ly indeed) that an ancient coquette will venture 
er to pronounce the word age; but then it is only k 
as to make a particular merit of it to herself. 
How can you like a person of my age? This 
is far from meaning, I am too old; I know 
it; and am persuaded I have not the charms 
ch Wl © to captivate. a young man,” What she 
| Ng 73 | would 


AG | 

would be at, is to tell you, 1F 7 have not all 
*© the bloom of youth, neither have 1 its fail. 
« ings: mellow fruit is not 80 ill-tasted.” 
Upon which, the cue of him who has his rea- 
sons for courting her, is to answer, . At your 
age! Madam; at your age, you are but 
« too charming! Where, without flattery, 
s shall one see a nobler air, a fresher com- 
«© plexion ; and then so much fine sense!“ 
with a thousand other i impertinences in support 
of an evident falsity. 

The cruelty of Age is to destroy beauty, at 
the same time that it leaves every desire stand- 
Ing, of which that beauty alone could pro- 
cure the satisfaction. 

The word age may also be employed to 
oblige a lady with a critical observation on the 
age of her rivals in beauty. See Mrs. Fillamott, 
in her rote- coloured gown, or pink ribbons ; 5 can 
it become one of her age to lay Scenes for smit+ 
ing? 

Acz, in the love- measure of time, ap- 
plied to absence or impatience, is often em- 
ployed to signify a moment: but moments are 
ages to a lover with his mistress, in a different 
zense, before, or after enjoyment.. 


AGITATION. Emotion. 
enden excited by the Sight or conver- 
| sation 


AL 
sation of a person one loves There are amo- 
rous, anxious, pleasing, timid agitations, 
which have all their different expressions, by 
looks, sighs, blushes, c. but few are more 
significant than that of the fan masterly 
managed. | 


AGREEABL E. | | 
A term often used for a modest cover of 
one's real sentiments to a very ordinary wo- 
man, with too much sense not to suspect the 
sincerity of one, who should pretend to assure 
her seriously that he thought her handsome. 
Thus the saying, Madam, 1 see nobody 40 
* agreeable as ou, means, Since I have 
«« gone $0 far as to tell you that I loved you, 
« I must look out for some reason to assign 
« for it: Now the quality of agreeable being 
one of those ideas of caprice purely arbi- 
ce trary, a je-ne-sgai- quoi, that admits of no 
. dangerous definition, it may serve till I 
cc have gathered impudence enough, or you 
are grown silly enough, for me to tell you, 
you are handsome.”? | 


* 


AL.ARME, 


Is one of those poetical words often em- 
ployed, especially in sonnets, madrigals, odes, 
and the like productions of the small-workers 
in poetry, where it chimes to charms, or arms, 

t as 


AM 
as strife to wvife, pleasure to treaure, and other ¶ w 
the like stationed rhimes. It seems to express Wl tt 
the state of a heart agitated by desires and 
fears: but now, when one says, I feel the 
zenderest alarms ; it only means, You have 
% doubtless heard it said, that love is never 


v 
e without anxious desire, founded upon an i 

e old-fashioned maxim, that this passion is a i 
e state of torment and disquietude, and very c 


ce apt to take alarms at a shadow: you would 

«« then dislike too tranquil a lover; and since 

you must have fine words to please you, 

„ what can be finer than these? I feel rhe ten- 

* derest alarm. And no doubt the nymph 

must be very ill-natured if she does not em- 
ploy en instantly to claim them. 


AM 145 b k. Lovely. 

Formerly denoted a person, UI. beauty 
and merit captivated all hearts. It is now 
in very common use, and applied, indiffer- 
ently, to all whom we take for the objects 


of our fancy, _ or fulsome, maukish 
flattery. 


\ 


* 
AMOROUS. 


A term which means one conatitutionally 
1e to gallantry; a character that used 
formerly to be expressed by a much coarser 

word, 


AN 


word, which is now entirely exploded ; whilst 
the character itself subsists in its full force. 


AMUSEMENT. 

Love, Passion, are often terms used to co- 
yer what 1s no more than an amusement. It 
is generally only used by way of confidence to 
intimate friends; as, I court uch an one: 1 
visit her; sbe ts an amusement for me. 


ANXIETY, 

Is a symptom inseparable from the love-sick. 

« I am under a mortal anxieiy, is a phrase 
of course, with which one seeks to give a pre- 
tended passion all the colours of truth: for a 
real one never goes without it. 
The loyal subjects to the empire of love ever 
pay their tribute of anxiety. Sometimes it 
consists in the fear of not triumphing openly 
over a rival; sometimes in the uncertainty of 
gaining one's point. The Fair precaution 
themselves against indiscretions; they endea- 
your to snap a heart from their best female 
friend; they want to keep a train of lovers, or 
augment it without losing any by discontent : 
others are busied in preserving a reputation to 
whichthey have no right. All these aims are 
not without their respective anxieties for the 
success; and yet these anxieties are * 
40 a Wit 


AR | * 
with them toa dull insipid state of indifference, be 
which composes to them a frightful void. in 


ARD OR, di 
Is a $ynonimous term to love, commonly re 
employed to avoid tautology, or raise a climax. 
Your sayers of fine things are very fond of {Wt 
this term; which, however, is very much de- 


scended into subaltern gallantry. © 


| ARGUS, | 
Confidant to Juno, who kept Io, changed | 
into a cow, for being one of the mistresses to 
Jupiter, He had an hundred eyes, and yet 
could not acquit himself of his charge with 
honour. Mercury found out the means to lay 
them all asleep. His name has been since given 
to all who are set as spies over women. 
When an husband assumes that character, it 
is not only piquing his wife in honour to a 
trial of skill, but makes a sauce of the 
highest taste for a gallant, who might him- 
self go to sleep over his intrigue, without such 
à difficulty to enliven it. 
One of the gallantest d oets of antiquity em- 
ploys a whole elegy, to engage his mistress's 
husband to clap an Argus or two upon her, 
without which he declares to him plainly, that 
he will not do his drudgery for him; for that, 


N t A wad 


AS 
s it was, he might as well be her hus- 


band, as to go bed to her with so little let or 
impediment. 1 6 


Vour cautious mammas are very often the 
dupes of the Argusses in petticoats they plant 
round their daughters dear, and who often call 
the enemy that would not perhaps think of 
them, instead of guarding their charges from 
A 115 


"'ASSIDUITIES. | 
Do you reckon my assiduities for nothing ? 


means, Have not all my trifling and dangling 


after you, convinced you of my passion? Have 
not I gone through the usual course of pre- 
liminaries ? Have not I handed you into the 
boxes? squired you to the gardens ?: picked up 
your glove when you dropped it on purpose ? 
gallanted your fan? and, in short, played over 
all the monkey tricks of a led-lover ? 


ASSIGNATION. Rendezvous. 
The expert in gallantry never so much as 
mention these terrible words to a young ad- 
venturer of the fair sex; they are too alarming; 
but they generally employ some circumlocu- 
tion; into which, however, they put the full 
value of the thing itself. But if the fair- one 
consents, and keeps touch with her appoint- 
. | ment, 


AT 
ment, she is the fool; and if ale returns with. 


out special reason to remember it, she has met 
with one. 


AT TACHM ENT. See LOVE. 

The lovers of these days, 2 that 2 
commerce of love with the fair is never more 
flourishing than when it is a free trade, look 
upon an attachment to one person as too hard 


a restriction to unload at one port, though a 
gale of desire shoul 


d blow strongly towards 
another. | | ' 8 
Long attachments, then, are now treated as 
tiresome and insipid: in short, matters are 
now so managed by consent of all parties, that 
there is no such thing as making a breach in 


constancy ; since the whole of that old wall is 
entirely pulled down. = 


1 


ATTRACTIONS, | 

A flattering term, and of great use to ad- 

vance one's affairs: for however versed a fine 
lady may be in the science of the love- lan- 
guage, it is hard for her to conceive, that, when 
applied to herself, it may not signify, as for- 
merly it did, an assemblage of charms and per- 

fections that constitutes a beauty. Thus, when 
a lover whines out, No] it is impossible to resist 


such attractiuns ! This phrase, duly construed, 


imports, 


| Oy 
imports, If all the soft trash I have expended 


upon you 1s not yet able to touch you, I 
« have a reserve-lunge, which you will, with 
« all your cunning, be hardly able to parry ; 
« and this is it;: — Then, attractions, charms, 
inc hanting beauty, are let Ax a volley, and 
never fall of doing wonderful execution. 


- * 
= —_———————— 
” J b of 


B. 
BARBAROU 8. 


AworD of great sound, and little meaning; 
used to express the discontent of a lover. How 
barbarous you are ! signifies, · You surprize 
«« me; I did not expect such a long resist. 
« ance: my pride begins to murmur at It. 80 


B E A u. 


A common word to express a medly charac- 
ter of coxcomb and fop; one who makes dress 
his princ 75 attention, under an utter impos- 
sibility of ever succeeding; as may be de- 
monstrated by the following plain syllogism, 
of which the air of pedantry may be excused 
for the sake of its justice. 

No fool can do any thing well. 

None but a fool will make dress the busi- 
ness of his life. 

A fool therefore can never dress well. 

And this is so strictly true in fact, that 
there never was, nor probably ever will be, a 
beau well-drest. 


This advantage can 20 be attained by 


the 
> 


ng; 
How 
prize 
2S1St- 
it,” 


ATAC- 
dress 
pos- 
de- 
rism, 
used 


bus!- 


that 
be, 2 


d by 


the 


BE 


the man of sense; far above either the weak- 


ness of making a point of his dress, or that of 
neglecting, or even not consulting, the pro- 


prieties of it, to his age, character, fortune, 


or station. 


N AUT. 

Socrates called it a short- lived tyranny ; 
Plato, the privilege of nature; Aristotle, one 
of the most precious gifts of nature; Theo- 
phrastus, a mute eloquence; Diogenes, the 
most foreible letter of recommendation; Car- 
neades, a queen without soldiers; Theocritus, 
a Serpent covered with flowers; Bion, a good 
that does not belong to the possessor, because 
it is impossible to give one's self beauty, or to 
preserve it. After this most scientific display 
of quotations, all bristled with Greek names, 
may be added the definition of a modern au- 
thor, who calls it, a bait, that as often catches 
the fisher as the fish. The serpent took the 
beauty of Eve for his text, to cajole her to per- 
dition, and succeeded. Now, has this method 
of that &nowing-one not descended to posteri- 
ty ? insomuch that one of the best baits to 
catch a woman, is to persuade her that you 
are intimately persuaded of her beauty. Such 
is the powerful influence of this branch of 
flattery, that rarely does that woman refuse 

. C2 | the 


BE 
the man any thing to whom she has been 
weak or vain enough to listen to his praises 
upon this chapter. On the other side, she ne- 
ver forgives those, who she has reason to think 
look on her as disagreeable, or ugly. In short, 
with women themselves, their first merit is 
that of beauty; which they would lay less 
stress upon, if they were to consider how 
short a time they have to enjoy it; and How 
long an one to be without it. | 
An author, without considering how . 
trary the idea of beauty is, has given the fol- 
Howing detail of the capital points of it; in 
which every one will make what alteration his 
own taste may suggest to him. 
I. Youth. 


2. Stature, neither too high nor too low. 
3. Neither too fat nor too lean. 


4. The symmetry and proportion of all parts. 


Ou. Long hair, or prettily curled, fine and 
Silky soft. 


6. The Skin . delicate, and of Aa fine 


4 4 


7. Lively white and red. 

8. A smooth high forehead. 

9. The temples not sunk in. 

10. The eye-brows in arcade, like . 


11. The eyes blue, their orbits well-fashion- 
el. and turned to $weetness, 


i471 | 
\as: The 


een 
218es 


ne. 
unk 
ort, 
t is 
less 
10W 
10W 


on 


B L 

12. The nose rather long than short. 
13. The cheeks rounding away in softened 
profils, and dimpled. 

14. An agreeable smile. 

15. Two lips, pouting, of the coral hue. 

16. A small mouth. 

17. Teeth, pearly white, even and well set. 

18. The chin rather round, plump, and 
ending with a dimple. 

19. The ears small, and close to the head. 

20. A neck of ivory, 

21. A breast of alabaster. 

22. Two balls of snow, firm, self- sustained, 
and deliciously distanced. 

23. A white hand, plump and long. 

24. Fingers tapering. 

25. Nails of mother-0 Pearl, and oval- 
formed. : 

26. A gweet breath. 

27. An agreeable voice. 
28. A free, unaffected air and carriage. 

29. Theshape noble, easy, and disengaged. 
30. A modest gait and deportment. 


"BILLET DOURX. > ob- A ads, 


7 1 4 10 | Fr 
Though a lover seems to be an animal 
born for nothing but approving, he may 
3 sometimes 


BR 
sometimes take the liberty to blame her for 
her cruelty. The meaning of which is, that 
though his mistress may have great merit, he 
on his side has his share; and that she is very 
much in the wrong to hold out inst it. 


B O L DN E S 8. 


Excuse my boldness : This, when said in the 
instant of snatching small favours, means, 
«« am sounding the channel, to see how you 
« will take small liberties: if you excuse this, 
4 I shall have room, I hope, to proceed to 
greater. 

There are few women who would not sooner 
forgive an excess of boldness, than an excess 
of timidity. 


BRACELET, | 


In times of yore, a lover was in heaven, if Un 
he could obtain a bracelet of his mistress's Wc: 
hair. An Iafanta never granted her Knight WW. 
this favour, till he had cleaved half a dozen 1: 
giants in two, and killed as many dragons. Wd 

Those times are over. At present, Love is a 
carpet road, in which the journey is perform- ſr 
ed much quicker, and wirhout those * 
of 2 bones. of | 


a 


To B ka: sk an Attack. 


There are occasions in which this method 
zucceeds, when fear and awe are ridiculous; as 
every thing is that is mis-timed or misplaced. 

Machiavel, the prince of politicians, gives 
the lover a cue in his lesson to them, It is 
better, says he, to sin through too much 
« vivacity, t 1 ik too much timidity. Fortune 
*« is a woman, and requires a brisk attack; 
« she grants victory oftener to rash, impetuous 
characters, than to the cold and circumspeRt. 
« Hence it is, that this goddess, like women, 
(N. B. His whole comparison turns upon this 
principle) . 1s more favourable to the young, 
te because they have more fire, and daring, 
* than those of a more advanced age. 

It is also generally kindly taken by the wo- 
men, that a man should afford them the ex- 
cuse of saying, I could not help it : I was 
Surprized, Thus a well-timed agreeable vio- 
lence may save at once their honour and their 
delicacy, 

The fair will forgive the detail of these 
maxims, for the sake of the instruction they 
convey of their danger, that they may * 
the e 


BROWN, 


B U 
BROWN. 


A brown, or olive beauty. A Brunette. 
(See FAIR.) Though the author of the 


TREATISE on the Passions says, that the dis- 


pute about the pre-eminence of the brown 
and fair was first broached by voluptuaries ; 
and that it is not precisely black, or blue eyes, 
that form the favourable distinction; yet the 
connoisseurs in general decide for the Cleo- 
patra stile of beauty, the brown, as the most 
poignant in love; preferring the mildened 
lustre of a fine evening to the glare of the 
meridian sun. | ett 321) 
VE» BURN. 8 

An obsolete metaphor, formerly used to 


express the violence of one's desires. I burn 


for you, has now an ill grace even in poetry: 
and as to any meaning, it is scarce of more 
significance than talking to a woman of the 
weather, or the like. „ 
| . 8 
But , this should be known ? Bur if you 
Should be inconstant ? All these Buts are no- 
thing less than invincible objections. She has 
already surrendered, who makes any doubt 
about her surrendering. _ + 
The woman that deliberates is lcst. 


, we ww 3 In 7 
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E. 
c AL Me 


Taz state of an heart without a passion. 
Whatever praises women may give to this 
tranquillity, it is a thousand times more in- 
supportable to them, than all the anxieties of 
love. Whenever, then, they talk in this manner, 
I admire the calm of a disengaged heart, this 
means, Custom has absolutely forbid our 
« gex to complain of having no lovers: it is 
« confessing too many disagreeable things, 
« and almost equal to owning that one has 


© no merit. What is to be done then? dis- 


een 4 
After having once loved, a calm is yet 
more odious ; and indifference, at best, an 
insipid, uncomfortable state. To get out of 
t, there is nothing like spreading one's sails 
0 a fresh breeze, though it should blow from 
I other 5 quarter 1 | 


APRICE, Whim, Inconstancy, unac- 

| countable Procedure. on 
Fashion, taste, and women, are generally 

inder che mis- rule of this fantastic power. Some 
beauties, 


cH 


; 8 indeed, employed ĩt politically i in 


love, to attach their lover the stronger, by 


2 Shewing him, that if he does not employ all his 


attention to keep her fixed, she may give him 
the slip, before he is aware of a reason for 
it. 

It is only for the young and handsome to 
8088 to be capricious. ng and is forgiven to 
them, for which those who want those titles 
to play the fool, can "only 8 ridicule and 
contempt. 


RAIN $8. 


1 poetical word, My heart can never e 
your chains, means no more, than that * 


«« shall always love you.“ 

In the mouth of a young fellow to an old 
lady dowager, I cannot break my chains, the 
English of it is, I am not groin fool as to 
ce break my bank.“ 

It is good policy sometimes in a woman to 
Alli and extend the chains of her lover; the 
more she will secure her captive. He would 
snap too short a chain, who would never dream 


of breaking a sufficiently 3270 one. 


CHANGE. 
A lover assures that he will never change: 


n too he even believes it: nor is 


f | change 


CH 
change always the effect of a premeditated in- 
constancy. Distaste may come on one with- 
out one's own permission. A lover who makes 
protestations and'vows of constancy may per- 
haps mean what he says; but he says what is 
often not in nature, and assuredly what is 
not in his power to keep. 

1 will newer change, may also be understood 
with the mental reservation of, I am in the 
« disposition to pass my time agreeably, no 
matter at whose expence: and this disposi- 
tion I find so convenient I shall hardly ever 
change it. | | 

Too quick a change to fondness in a wife 
who has married a husband, to whom she had 
given signs of dislike before marriage, creates 
an ugly suspicion of the motives being some- 
thing she has found so much to her taste, 
that se may say to herself is to be · found in 
others, besides him. 


TINT CHARMS. . | 
An harmonious word, rather hackneyed ; 


indifferently lavished ; and signifies no more 


than attractions. Eo 
The solid, substantial charms, in these 
times, are those in Lombard. street; or, to use 
dir Tunbelly's phrase, those which are stitched 
to 


:E © 


to ths charmer's tail, whether. bg bills, 
bonds, parchments, _ 


CHOICE. 


The aQion of the mind, that determines] it 
to one object sooner than to another. Admit. 
ting this definition, it follows, | 

First, That in love, there is no such thing 
as choice, the mind not being a free agent 
enough, and passively receiving its impres. 
sions, without the power to reject them. 

Secondly, Supposing even a free- agency in 
the eg it is yet liable to mistake grievously 
in its choice, especially when in an hurry to 
choose. All lovers have much the same air, 
equally submissive, equally complaisant, e- 

qually lavish of oaths of fidelity, and all formed 
upon the same model: 50 that the preference 
given to the happy man, is but too often the 
effect of some unaccountable fancy or circum- 
Stance. Caprice, then, and chance, choose a 
hundred times, at least, for once of judgment; 

so that choice is but Seldom matter of yanity 
on either side. | 


aide; kig'se3'e x; 


How long will you make me languish for a 
confess10n that you love me ! This, to a co- 
quette, signißes, — | — methinks, gone 


t through 


C O 

te through all the forms which usually bring 
« matters to a conclusion: I have fooled 
« away time enough about you : I begin to 
« be tired, and want to be at a point. 

To a novice, it means, I see my hap- 
«© piness hangs but on a thread of modesty, 
c ready to snap: you are reduced; and all I 
« want of you is to tell me so, that we may 
« lose no more time.“ 5 


CONFIDENCE, Communication of 
Thoughts, and Secrets in Love. 


Confidants are perhaps as necessary, in this 
passion, as those led-captains, the confidants, 
in a tragedy. Vanity, impatience of a secret, 
and sometimes convenience, dispose the heart 
to openness, and are often inevitable snares to 
the most wary and reserved. Confidence is 
often a seasoning the more to a true love- 
passion. | | 

A Confidante-maid, who does not abuse her 
mistress's confidence, is a miracle for rarity. 


CONQUEST. | 
This pompous term is made use of to express 
the homage of desire extorted by its object. 
This metaphor is very just ; for no hero could 
be vainer of the number of provinces he could 
conquer, than the Fair are of that of their 


loyers. - 
D The 


co 


The arms they employ are, beauty, natural 
or artificial ; the artillery of the eyes; engag- 
ing looks; smiles, airs, graces, and all the 
powerful auxiliaries of dress. A general shall 
sometimes be less embarrassed in marshalling 
an army of twenty thousand men, than a lady 
in posting a patch, sticking a pin, or placing 
a ribbon or flower. What a preparation do 
they make to set their caps, and looks, before 
they go upon an attack! Two lady's 1 
women, an humble female friend, and a fop 
privileged for his insignificance, are not, with 
all their united skill, sufficient to determine 
the pinning of a gown upon a grand occasion. 
The toilette is the council- board of war; the 
Mall, the side-boxes, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, 
&c. the field of battle: and, as in such a 
momentous concern, one should neglect no 
means that human prudence may suggest, one 
goes flanked with some frightful toad- eater, 
in a view of shining from the contrast. But it 
would engage one in an endless detail, to enu- 
merate all the stratagems and machinery they 
employ. Archimedes was a bungler to them. 
Such a subject would require an express Trea- 
tise on the art military of the ladies. 

It unhappily however too often falls out, 
that from judging of their conquests, more by 
number than weight, they are dishonoured by 
their success, and disgraced by their list. 

. Some- 


CO 

o. WM Sometimes their plans of conquest end in 
he being themselves the conquered. hep 
all Some are even illustrated by their defeat, 
ng who like some barbarous countries would ne- 
dy ver have been known, but for the name of the 
ing conqueror who designed to subdue them. 

do Others, with worse fate, submit to those 
ore N cruel conquerors, who treat them like pro- 
le- vinces reduced; and which they rather tran- 
fop Nsiently ravage, than care to keep possession of 
1th ¶ them. . N 


on. | CONT TTAMCT, - 
the W According to the most expert judges of gal- 
all, Mantry, is a chimera, a phantom; sounds well 
h a {Win verse, and figures prettily enough in a de- 
no Nclaration of love. But those who know any 
one thing of the value of terms in this language, 
ter, lay no great stress upon it. A mistress, who 
it it {talks 0 constancy to a lover, intimates that she 
nu- Ws on the point of surrender ; and this a word 
hey in course of capitulation. It is then a lover 
em. = risk every thing, or rather risk nothing. 
| dafe is the word. 
Constancy too is often only another word for 
out, Nindolence; and a man sticks to his old mistress, 
e by to avoid the trouble and risk of changing; as 
d by Wome stay in the country, where they have been 
tired all their lives, purely out of aversion to 
me- _ D 2 | the 


Cc O 
the . fatigue and embarrassment of n to 


town. 


CONSTRAINT. | 

Love endures none: it dies the minute it W., 

feels it. A necessity of loving, or living to- 

ether as if one did, produces precisely and 

inevitably the contrary. 

Freedom is the very life-hold of pleasure; ; 

the moment it becomes a duty, it loses its 
name, and becomes an oppression. 


CONVERSATION. 


In love, has a more extensive signification 
than it seems to have; not that by Conversa- 
tion must be understood that time lost, in 
which wit evaporates in long dissertations up- 
on esteem, delicacy, respect, <8] Splitting of 
hairs upon sentiments. Even romances are 
purged from these conversations, that ren- 
dered them so long and so tedious. All lovers 
have now the same way of thinking as the prin- 
cess Jenghuion, a Spanish lady, who reading 
the discourses of two of these romantic lovers, 
said Jo what purpose all this stuff, when they 
are alone? In snort, conversation now. oftenest 
signifies, the disclosure towards the end of the 
last act. There is nothing more dangerous 
than these moments of conversation. f 

C AE ETTE. 


CO 


to 


COQUETTE. | 

One who wants to engage the men without 
„engaging herself; whose chief aim is to be 
thought agreeable, handsome, amiable, though 
a composition of levity and vanity. 5 
nd She resembles a fire-eater, who makes a 
show of handling, and even chewing of live 
coals, without receiving any damage from the 
fire. But, whatever may be their pretended 
insensibility, they have their critical moments 
as well as others, in which they are said to 
give more pleasure, as prudes do more glory, 
in the reduction of them. 


s- 

„ COUNTENANCE. 

ub. A gay, smiling one, in a coquette, signifies 
of encouragement; that she would be glad to list 
re gas many lovers as possible; that she would 
en- vish to see the men sacrifice her best friends to 
vers her; and that she keeps open a refuge for all 
rin deserters. That nothing but joy and mirth 
ling Ware to be found in her service; and that not to 
ers, Ide in love with her, is to be one's own enemy, 
the) Wand defrauding one's self of the pleasures of 
nest Ngaiety and unreserve. = 888 
the A cold, serious countenance in à mistress 


5 an admirable expedient when artfully em- 
ployed. It leads to every thing, either a re- 
: "WF conciliation 


C O 
conciliation or a rupture, just as she shall se: 
fit. After a quarrel, it signifies that she wil 
keep up the dignity of her sex, and give her. 
self the pleasure of hearing her lover make 
new protestations. If this does not succeed, 
she may put on a tender countenance: but in 
this, the occasion, the humour of her lover, ot 
her own passion, generally determine the dif. 
ference. > 

. COXCOMB, 
Is a term of such extensive comprehension, 
that it takes in near the whole race of man- 
kind; from the throne to the peasant's cot. 
tage. All ranks, all orders of men are liable, 
more or less, to that vanity, which is its funda- 
mental, and only varies in its signs of erup- 
tion. „ : | 
here are coxcomb- kings, coxcomb-judges, 
- coxcomb-physicians, coxcomb- men of letters, 
coxcomb- men of business: even profession 
have their peculiar distinctions of coxcombry, 
The gravity of an apothecary, who carries his 
profession printed in his face, is not less 

mptom of coxcombry, than a hat and fea- 
ther in a declared beau. — Mr. Addison even 
thought no fine gentleman could exist without 
a dashof the coxcomb. My Lord Rochester 
Says, that it is a character not to be * 
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but by much pains and reflection; that, in 


short, God never made a coxcomb worth a groat. 
The women in general are so fond of this cha- 
racter, that, however ieee at the title, 
the attributes of it are the principal means of 
succeeding with them. An intrepid, self- 
assured coxcomb, who 1s called so to-day, 
passes to-morrow for a pretty fellow with them; 
on no better grounds than having kept in- 


flexibly to it, and beat them at their own wea- 


pons of pride and insolence. The lady is vain; 
so is the coxcomb: she affects to despise him; 
he disdains to dangle after her. One would 
think these were no promising dispositions to 


come to a good understanding. But, let them 


alone, and it will happen to them, as to two 
persons, who, taking different ways to walk 
round a garden, begin by turning their backs 
to one another, and are sure to meet again in 
their circuit. © (LH 


CRITICAL MINUTE. 


These minutes are not less decisive in love 


than in war; and in both it is of the greatest 
importance to seize them: once missed, they 
Seldom return. | | 

In the mouth of a lover, who understands 


the love language, 1s there no seeing you for a 


minute] Signifies, *© Am I never to obtain one 
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ce of those delicious quarters of an hour in 
«« which love gets uppermost, when reason 
4 leaves the field to it, and virtue takes a nap? 
Shall I never hear the critical minute strike.“ 


un v. 


This expression does not so much signify 
the insensibility of a mistress, as the impati- 
ence of a lover. 


CR v E L. - Gas BARBAROUS. 


Some of these cruel women resemble the 
nymphs in Ausonius, who set out with threat- 
ning Cupid to put him to death with the seve- 
rest tortures, and soften their — So far 
as Nye to whip him with roses. 

5 

CULLY, | 
Is one who gives much, and receives at 
most the appearances of love in return. Their 
tribe is very numerous: the chief divisions of 
them are, | 
The marrying-cully, and the keeping-cul- 
ly. The — ined as a cloak ; = oak: 


like an orange, squeezed 1 its 6 rer and 
thrown away. 


; c UP1D. | 
The god of love; born out of the poets? 
brains, 


* 


QU 
brains, who paint him a child with wings, a 
quiver on his shoulder, a bow in one hand, a 
torch in the other, and a bandage over his 
eyes. All which emblematically signify, that 
he is figured like a child, because those who 
deliver themselves up to love, part with their 
reason for the silliness of that age. His bow 
and arrows denote his power to wound and 
pierce; the bandage over his eyes, his blind- 
ness; the torch, a light he carries for others, 
and not himself; his wings, his inconstancy. 
This allegorical personage is, however, en- 
tirely banished from prose, and is even scarce 
suffered in the modern Parnassus, in any 
thing above a ballad to lovely Sue, at the head 
of which you may see a wooden cut of his 


figure. 
TEC UV n 


J hope you will cure the wounds you have 


made ; a hackney*d phrase, and means, <* You 
« have raised desires which I expect you have 


« too much good-nature to disappoint, and 
« that you will restore me to the quiet you 
% have destroyed, though it should be at the 


«« expence of your own. 


CURIOSITY. 


A desire of knowing whether one's wife or 
mistress 


os CU 
mistress is true to one. It is never a happy 
one. The author of Don Quixot has there 
inserted a novel, called T he curious Impertinent, 
in confirmation of this assertion. He compares 
women in it to a glass, which no wise man 
will dash against the pavement to see whe. 
ther it will break or not. Have you any doubts 
of a woman's faitk? never seek to satisfy 
them ; the least it will cost you, is the repen- 
tance of yourcuriosity. It is waking thesleep- 
ing lion: a woman may resent an unjust 
suspicion, and revenge it by giving it a foun- 
dation in fact. Distrust absolves faith. 


— 
— 
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D A l. LIAN C E. See ToviR c. 
nnn 


An insipid tribe of triflers, with whom the 
women divert themselves, in perfect innocence, 
when they have nothing better to do. They 
are in a class of beings beneath their monkeys, 
parrots, and lap-dogs. 


D EAT H. 

This word is ever to be understood meta- 
phorically, and carries no sort of terror with 
it. It is even so staled, that it now goes for 
nothing. Ls 

The death of a lover is so much in course, 
that it is as inevitable as in nature: for if the 
fair is kind, he is to die with joy; if other- 
wise, of grief: and both equally. 

Your cruelty vill make me die, signifies, 
“J have employed flames, darts, despair, &c. 
* to persuade you: and now have nothing left 
e but death to pin the basket.“ 


A living death I die. 
Do 


* 5 

Do you wich to tee me die!] may also mean figu- 
ratively, Do you wish that the lover in me 
c Should die to you ? I am weary of spending 
4 50 much nonsense, and advancing so little: 
4 there are other women in the world. If you 
« do not capitulate soon, I must raise the 
* giege. 


To DECEIV E. 


You deceive me; in a lady's mouth, one 


would imagine, signifies, I know you de- 
ceive me, and only means to extract assur- 
ances to the contrary. 


You gay you love me, but 1 do not know how 


40 trust you; 1 am afraid you deceive me. This 
is as much as to say, I believe you but 
c too much; but it is the custom, in such 
te cases, to make objections: a conquest would 
© appear too easy without them: let me have 
«« then some ardent protestations: turn my 
« head; deceive me: I desire no better. I do 
«« not want to examine too scrupulously into 
7 the credit due to you, I wish your sincerity 
* too much to plague myself with the doubt 
of it: all I want is the excuse of your vows 
* and assurances, if but for form-sake.“ 
There are two powerful reasons for this in- 
terpretation. _. | | | 
Firat, The lady knows certainly, wie her 
NN | over 


DE | 
lover will not answer, Ves I do deceive 
e ee T2176 | 
Second, These words, You deceive me, are 
ever pronounced with an air so tender, with 
such a look, and a certain faintness and lan- 
guor, that are evident signs the lover is not 
the less believed, and but the more sure of 
his success. 5 

DECLARATION of Love. 

A word that wants little or no definition. 
There are several sorts of declarations, and 
differently' made by word of mouth ; by writ- 
ing, in verse or in prose. But where nothing 
more is intended than an occasional scheme of 
pleasure, there is none of more efficacy, or 
more compendious, than a purse, a bank bill, 
or a settlement. BO 
It happens sometimes, that a lady not tho- 
roughly versed in the love-language, and the 
value of its terms, may mistake, for a decla- 
ration, what is no more than a compliment, 
especially from a man she likes. Prudes, and 
women not so handsome as one would wish, 
are apt to fall into this error; and are not al- 
ways extremely pleased to find it one. 

DEFENCE. onal 3 

There are several sorts of defences against 

the attacks of a lover. 5 cool, disdainful one 
5 | 15 


% | D E 
is the best: a ꝓassionate one can, only awe 2 
novice; and rather emboldens an experienced 
engineer, who then proceeds safely upon that 
maxim, that so much emotion supposes heat; 
and that no man will ever be thoroughly well 
with his mistress, till he has done een 
to make her angry with him. 

The ae defence of a fair-one — resists 
faintly and coys it attractingly, is such a plain 
cue to a lover, that not to laugh at her resist - 
ance, would be insulting her, and deserving 
its conversion into a real one. 

Too much depending, on a future defence, 
has often ruinously led women into the dan- 
ger of not dreading the attack. They flat - 
ter themselves with having sufficient forces to 
repel any bold invasion, never con sidering that 
reason is often a treacherous pilot, that de- 
Serts his charge in the midst of its danger; 
and that when one feels the want of Toelance, 
It is often too late to Wenn it. 1 


Ld 


| DELILC A CY. 
2 love you with delicacy, There is no posi- 
tive, determinate sense or this phrase: it pro- 
bably signifies no more 1 than the art of em- 


ploying a word a a pretty” sound that flatters 


the ear. 
This exprextion is cometimes used to elude, 
G 1443 SLES TEE LS 4 1 n EO EL is Z e522 68T<-8 or 
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br parry. à hint of marriage. Thus, “ I 
«have too much delicacy to draw you head- 
ie long into an engagement, till things are 
« better settled: it would be making you un- 
« happy. The English of this i is, that the sly 
dealer Knows very well, that gaining time is 
gaining every thing: that this is a plausible 


excuse for delay, from which he proposes, 


without alarming her caution, or giving her 
room to complain, to accomplish 12 ends; 
and this retrenchment behind his i imaginary 
delicacy, means only that he is very willing to 
make her his mistress, but very loth. to make 
her his wife. 


DEST 'R E. 
A wish of possessing the object beloved. 
A lover without such a desire is an imagina- 
ry being, and, if even n existing in be ee an 
r ace one. Tre | 

Desires then are not only the life-hold of 
eng which is sure to die with them, but the 
very power 1 it. 17 mark out er 2 2 


wy 


re ed yay 
. Drivin g to despair, formerly cignified redu- 
cing à person to the last extremity, sending 
him to hang or drown himself. It has now ng 
5uch terrible signification. 0 
E 2 1 on 


DI | 
Von drive me to despair, in the mouth of 2 
lover, signifies simply, things do not go on 
«© 50 smooth as I could wish; since I must des. 
«« pair of obtaining any thing to-day, I must 
« adjourn my operations to a better season; 
*«« and in the mean time, go and amuse my 
« time elsewhere as agrocably as I can.” | 


DIFFICULTIES. 

They are the zest of a passion, that would 
often flatten, languish, and die without them. 
They are like hills, and tufts of trees, inter- 
spersed in a country, that interrupt the pros- 
pect, only to make it the more agreeable, 


DISC REE x. 


To be discreet, reserved in one's actions and 


words, is a virtue now rarely practised. The 
lovers of former times used to complain loudly 
of the rigours of their mistresses, and kept a 
religious silence as to their favours. That sys- 
tem is now reversed: vanity makes them very 
sure to keep the secret of their reſusal, and to 
publish with pleasure all the favours they re- 
ceive. Sooner than burst with a retention of 
them, they would have recourse to the inven- 
tion of Midas's barber. But lovers, who 
know full well that a character of indiscretion 
is a great obstacle to their successes with the 


„ 
Fair, take epectal care to iet scru le 
upon that head. ' Kin = ip 8 
] am disertet. The true meaning of this 
phrase is: It is not my game that you should 
« have any doubts of my discretion; this is 
« then to remove that obstruction, as far as 
« words may do it; reserving, however, to 
„myself the relief of giving broad hints of 
« the favours you shall = granted me; and 
« I will recommend such particular secrecy 
« to some of my friends, over a bottle, that 
you will not have mach to nn Or _ 
4 * head. Pr 9173's 


OL DISDAINFUL. Ne 

A disdainful air may be epportable, and, 
even become a beauty, on proper occasions 
for it: but it is terribly ridiculous when there 
is no call for it, or when employed as a gri-- 
mace, by a woman who does not deserve t 
honour of a provocation to it. 
e DIS TAACT Io. 

J love you: to distraion ; signiſies about as 
much as the superlative employed in conclud- 
ing a — that 1 is to 00 te Anas 7 


A e term, which comprehends all the 


ernaments employed to set off one's person. 
E 3 There 


DR | 

There is no giving all the points of it here: 

that would require a dictionary apart; and then 
it would be like hedging the cuckoo; for the 
fashions are so fleeting, and the terms so chang- 
able, that before the impression was worked 
off, the old ones would be of no significance. 

It may however be remarked, that nothing is 
more studied, nor less understood, in general, 

than dress: most of its professors, in both 
Sexes, being liable to such grievous mistakes 
in it, that the very points in it they affect the 
most, are precisely those that the most expose 
their defects, and render them the most ridi- 
culous. A high mall, a birth-day, the side 
boxes, assemblies, all subscribe thousands of 


_ examples in support of this observation. The 


_ wrong-drest, and the over-drest, every where 
offend the eye, whilst it is a miracle to see one 
drest with that propriety in which elegance 
alone consists. 

The women are however grossly deceived, if 
they think that diamonds, jewels, embroidery, 
impose on any, but such as are not worth im- 
posing on. Others easily abstract from orna- 
ments the real figure; and in scorn of the at- 
tempted deception, reduce it perhaps beneath 
the value it might bear without them. 

It is also vain to seek to modernize an an- 


tient face with paint, patches, washes, and the 
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DU 
kke. : They are only a vain a representation, 
or unlucky remembrances of what ought to 
be there. There is no plaistering can ever 
cover, or obliterate, the monumental inscrip- 


tion of wrinkles graved by the hard hand of 


None 


The glare of jewels, especially, extorts an 


attention to a person, rather pointed out than 


embellished by them, for which the eyes are 


not very thankful, when thus forcibly drawn 
to fix on a disagreeable accompanyment. 


pur x. 

The obligation of doing a thing either by 
law, necessity, or decency. Generally speak - 
ing, duty is a clog, for which most people have 
more respect in profession than in practice, and 
conveys an idea of subjection, to which love 
has naturally an antipathy. 

A woman that says, she will love from 


duty, where her inclination has not given its 
consent, either deceives herself or others. 


That pliancy of the heart is not very con- 
ceivable, and it is dangerous to trust to it. It 


would not be hard to demonstrate the moral 


and physical impossibility of this fine reso- 
lution. 
Me! do any thing against my duty ? says a 


fair-one. This is a shield often opposed tothe } 
| attacks |} 
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attacks . a lover; but a shield rarely impene- 
trable to any but a novice. A woman who 
makes her duty a plea, is not lon, g. before she 
deserts it: it is a sort of capitulation. It is 
but too often faintly pronounced, and ill-sup- 
ported, and enters into a plan of resistance, 
only to raise the merit of the sacrifice of it 
to an enterprizing lover e is not e 1 88 
of 1 its ee | | 
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Alx the great passions are dumb, and yet 
most lovers are eloquent ; whence it may be 
concluded that eloquence is not the art of 
loving, but of saying moving things. A lover 
then who says fine things is rarely a true one. 
A disorder of language is one of its greatest 
marks. One of our poets justly shews it, in a 
line often quoted, „„ 
Aud nonsense shall be eloguence in love,” 
In short, lovers really struck, resemble in some 
sort infants, who are not capable of .express- 
ing their wants but by signs, and inarticu- 
late expressions. 5 | 
i 45 bio SEM PF LB Bo FF 
& You have a pere empire over me." 
These expressions in love are of the nature of 
the false humility of those politicians, who 
pave their way to the sovereign power by airs 
of submission and lowliness; and act the slaves, 
that they may become the tyrants of the people, 
whom they have flattered out of their fears. 
« I expett an absolute empire over my luer, 
in the mouth of the Fair, signifies, If he 
„ would please me, he must commit the most 
Vito | «« glaring 
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ec glaring follies; sacrifice to me, honour, 
c reason, reputation, fortune. 
The more unreasonable her caprices are, 
the more strongly does she exact a compliance 
with them, and draws her greatest yanity from 
her lover's shame. These modern Omphales 
are not an uncommon character; especially 
where a Ry mistress has found a cully weak 
ace to be ridden so. . 
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A term much used in the white artnagh 
2 love. An enchanting fair-one, &c.. 'This 
word, like that of charms, irresistible attrac- 
tions, &c. is founded on the grand principle, 
that praise always pleases: and that, however 
one may at first distrust these expressions, 
they are soon received as obliging truths. 
In general, however, it 18 a word of much 
Were _—_ than sense. LY 
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7 | ENGAGEMENT, 1 
. Was formerly a word of serious injport: at 
present it is but little respected; since lovers 
have found out the commodious expedient of 
having a number on their hands at once. 

am engaged, often means no more than a 
temporary puts off, without consequence to à 
1 accommodation. Sometimes too it 
only 
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only used as a whet. to give a lover the plea-, 
zure of surmounting an obstacle, or to hu- 
mour his — Wien a sacrifice- 11 107 
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RES: DOT? BAITBEM, POTION 
14 exteem vb. bis expression in the oth 
{2 young person only means, that she wants 
alt baer in eee eee 


In the mouth os a coquette i it e that 
che has a mind to play reserve upon you, and 
impose sentimental delicacy. on uu. 

In certam circumstances, I esteem you, is a 
salving phrase, and is as much as to say, You 
edistress mne, L do not know how-to come off 
„with you: to tell you plainly that I hate 
« you, would be #00 much n all the laws 
** of politeness.. 

A young man, who tells Aa Jioggreeable 
prude, or à woman on the decline, that he 
ecteems her, means, that she is a fool to enter- 
tain any pretensions to his heart; and that he 
does not esteem her enough to have the com- 
2 of telling her that he bene Ne... 

oh 2015 24riat: Heth r © aft : 
albaner SRD d ein 10 aku ? 
+Tharss is no eternity in any zuhlnnar thing, 

and least of all in love. . 
: Tavill love. you earned; 9 * My fame = 5 | 
„Aids i753 10% eternal. 
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eternal, | Ridiculous phrases Which signify, 
„My passion will last as long as it will Iast.“ 
Note, that in the Love- Kalendar, as mo- 
ments are sometimes years, and years ages, it 
happens too, that ages become e years, and years 
moments: thus, It is an eternity tiuce I gans 
you; sometimes means, : T have not seen 
% these two days; and : Ny Io ai, be ol 
« zal,” often signifies, It Will lasttwodays.” 
| Hyperboles are the familiar language of 

rs, who are always in extremes; and too 


often cc ix 0 Tc by change mare fre 


26 ET -8 be 0251: 
the mouth, 3 
3 comp mn: &c. of their mistresses; but 
the eye⸗ —— always a chief share of their com- 
. it is upon their beauty they partieu- 
riy insist. All that can be'said:vt them, is 
not obscure to those who understand the sig. 


nification of charms, Faden es to Which 
the hg rg is f Feferved, © 25101 


181! 3 23 0 25 | 
This 3 are amorous interjections, designei 
for marks ofa violent desire of persuading what 

one does not feel. They also serve to fill up, 
whilst one is recovering breath from a long pe- 
riod; and when a lover has nothing better to 


| or 1s t out of depth. | 
Ine — K Oi! 
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rr N Far aan? "How unjurrt This 
means, Why do not you believe me; I have 
« done every thing towards persuading you, 
« that a gentle lover should : I have talked ; I 
c havesighed ; I have been for this hour heap- 
« ing lies upon lies, till T am at the end of my 

part.“: Besides these breaks have great 

wer and effect, as they express à disorder 
that always flatters the woman | who. thinks 
herself the cause 1 it. jo 
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Arai beauty is rarely 50 lasting as a 
broyn ape; they.ary less lively, less animated; 
but generally they are more dazzling, more 
tender, more affecting, and pass for more sus- 
ceptible of a constant passion. Tis a great 
question, yet undecided in gallantry, which 
is the most amiable ? but in this the taste is 
arbitrary; some love the fair, others the 
brown; and some both. . | 


Z 
A faithful lover is a character greatly out of 
date, and rarely now used but to adorn some 
romantic novel, or for a flourish on the stage. 
He passes now for a man of little merit, or one 
who knows nothing of the world. 
By faithfulness, then, is to be understood a 
resolution of reducing an obstinate fair- 
one: and by a faithful lower, one who has not 
yet gained his point. The last favours are 
the extreme unction to love, which rarely or 
never survives their administration. 
4 1 FASHION. 
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Governs the world: it regulates the morals, 
the way of thinking; dressing, eating, writing, 
entertainments, pleasures, every thing.” In 
love it exercises a perfect despotism ; | heroic 
love is now. out. of 1 and constancy an 
exploded virtue. e 
A man in fashion is a man who has insinu- 
ated himself into the heart of two or three wo- 
men of reputation in gallantry. It is merely a 
chance, or some lucky incidents that confer 
this title: the fame of two or three intrigues 
is sufficient for it. The Countess of Light- airs 
has taken an unaccountable fancy to some 


coxcomb as worthless as herself: this is spread 


about, and the curiosity of all the coquettes is 
a tiptoe, to know whether a woman, who 
pn for a knowing one, is in the right to 
ave made such a choice. They all design 
upon him; some, through downright whim 


others, out of jealousy, or emulation o 


beauty; others, to be in the faskion. Then 
commences a kind of scramble for this hero of 


the day; whose reign is generally, however, 


of no long duration. A trifling incident rais- 
ed him, a trifling incident destroys him; and 


he sinks out of fashion like any other bauble. 


FATE, DESTINY, STARS, EE 
Words of great help to young persons, who 
1 F 2 5 catch 


* 


catch at every thing to covef or excuse their 
weakness. Medea is not the last, or only ohe, 
who made use of that word as a reason for do- 
ing a foolish thing. Many have, since her 
time, taken their fate or stars to task for the 
faults of their inclination. Nothing « SO fre- 
quent as predestinarians 1 in loves; 1777 55 
How can 4 poor creature help her fate ? 
this signifies that the fair-one is too resigned 
to the system of fatality, to pretend to stem the 
force of a passion that borrows the plea of it, 
and is hurried down the stream; whilst the 
term serves her to yield honourably, and makes 
a sort war: cult Mts: in a letter or +. eee 
| . A e os bo 

The person one loves never has any. Either 
the joyer does not see them, or is as much re- 
conciled to them as to his own. If they offend 
him; he is so far from being a true lover, that 


he is scarce more than * . ond 


FF 


less an, a friend. 
n 
All that a mistress grants to her lover is 
called $0. =; , 
They magnify « or lessen the favours. accord- 
ing to the exigence of the case : but generally 
speaking, a lover magnifies n favours, d 


Wo. n . lessens 
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lessens the great ones. Thus, when he pre- 
tends to exalt a trifling favour he has obtained, 
it is by way of insinuation how grateful he 
would be for greater ones, and thereby inspires 
the fair- one with a mind to try him with them. 

When a lover lessens a great favour, all he 
says to that purpose signifies, If I was to 
« form to you too high an image of the favour 
« I am soliciting, you would think twice be- 
« fore you granted it me.“ | 

The last favour is so called with great pro- 
priety; it being out of a woman's power, af- 
ter that, to grant another; she then com- 
mences the person favoured, not favouring. 


It bas the same signification as love. It is 
a monosyllable of great use in a love-song. 


| e 

Is one who has not the honour to be a cox- 
comb; there is not stuff enough in him to 
reach that character. He is extremely satis- 
fied with his person; fancies every woman 
that sees him cannot help dying for him: and 
that he may give the poor creatures as much 
excuse for their fatal weakness for ham as pos- 
sible (which by-the-bye is very goad-natured) _ 
adds to his person one reason more for their 
F 3 liking 


FO | 
liking it, in dressing irresistibly tawdry, and 
keeps them withal in countenance, by his own 
example, in loving himself to distraction. He 
passes most of his time in ogling himself in 
a glass; primming his figure, and caressing 
his curls and toupee. He verifies that ge- 


neral maxim, that a thing that can do no 


harm, will never do much good; for, as no 
woman can fall to bim, that is not as per- 
fectly worthless as himself, of which the da- 
mage is not great, so may you safely defy him 
to make any woman happy, who deserves to 
be happy. Nor indeed is it in his power to 
marry, being, properly speaking, so married to 
himself, that it looks to him like cuckolding 
himself, to afford any love to any other but 
His own sweet person. £752. 1 
FORSAKE, To quit, leave, desert, cast off. 
This word is almost always joined to a ne- 
gation; which, for enforcement- sake, is gene- 
rally accompanied with an at.. 
No! Madam; never æuill J forsnke you. 
May Heaven forsake me, if I do. This, at 
the first view, seems to signify, that one pre- 
fers the beloved object to one's life: but use 
teaches that you should at least suppose to be 
understood such conditions as follow: 1f 
you have always the same charms in my eyes = 


1 if 
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If I ter b ober beauty that Plau ne better ©) : 
and the like. : 

Sometimes this term is employed, in the 
yle of a half-pique, to re-animate a languish- 
ing passion: Well, cruel! since you drive me 


rom you, Since you Fare me to 2 forsake you, it 
nu? e 30% 


A lover who knows W to say this With a 
tender air, and if he can squeeze out a few 
tears, so much the better, will advance his af- 
fairs notably; though the English of it is, 
The fear of losing a lover may make you 
« give me some encouragement ; if I leave 
you, it will ann your train: think of 
that.“ 5 

It is, in short, a hint, that, dropped with 
art, and well-timed, rarely fails of its effect. 

In the mouth of one's mistress, when she 
Says, Faithless wwretch! and can you forsake me 
then? it is as much as to say, © Am I then to. 
have the pain of seeing another possess what 
« I thought my own? What will the world 
e gay? Why, that I had not charms enough 


to fix Silvio, who adores Lucinda: they 


are every day together; he handed her yes- 
* terday into the side-box ; they danced toge- 
* ther at the last ball. Gods! this is not to 
* be borne.” 


"ouch a thought is enough to turn a woman's 


head, 


| FR 

head, when it is once possessed with so cruel 
an idea; and will make her say a thousand 
| inencies, and commit a thousand more, 
that will fix the terrible term of forsaken upon 


FORTUNE. A man of fortune. 
When a wise worldly-minded mother makes. 
use of this expression, in an emphatic tone, to 
a daughter whom she is going to sacrifice to 
a sordid consideration of interest and main- 
tenance, it means, that the man is worth no- 
thing but his fortune. It strictly implies, by 
the rule of never calling a man by an inferior 
title, when he has an higher one, that he is 
not a man of worth, of honour, of virtue, of 
fine sense, but merely a nan of fortune; a man 
of chance, one who would not, in short, have 
been a mar in any sense, but as made such by 
fortune. A gambler may also, with great 
propriety, be called a man of fie: e 


FFF 

This word siguifies one of those ambiguous 
animals, who are neither male nor female; 
disclaimed by his own sex, and the scorn of 
both. There is ever a silly insipid simper in 
their countenances. Without any of the good 

qualities of their own sex, they affect all * 
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dad ones; all the impertinencies and follies of 
vel the other; whilst what is no more than ridi- 
and Etulous, and sometimes even a grace in the wo- 
ore, Imen, is nauseous and shocking in them. A 
pon Nuretch of this no-species loves mightily the 
company of the ladies, that he may come in 
for a share of the amusements that are going 
amongst them, and which are more to his taste 
tan manly employments or exercise. He even 
endeavours to make himself necessary to them; 
tombs their lap-dogs, fancies their ribbons, 
recommends the best scented powder, and 


no- {Woves to be consulted in the cut of their cap, 
„ by their tea, and the placing their china-baubles: 


helps them in their knotting, fringing, em- 
broidering, or shell- work: understands pastry, 
preserving, pickling, and the like. They are 
as fond withal of scandal, and all the tittle- 
tattle of the tea-table, as the veriest woman. 
hey are great crities of dress, and the assort- 
great nent of colours; can tell which will suit a 
Fomplexion, and which not. One of them 

an pronounce-emphatically, that yellow does 

ot become a fair- one, because that-eolour is 

uous ot sufficiently contrasted to that of her skin. 
ale; That, on the other hand, an olive- beauty does 
rn of ot agree with a brownish light grey, because 
er in f the too great opposition of this colour to 
good nat of her hair and eye-brows, which will 
ils 8 therefore 


FR 
therefore appear harsh.. That a yellow, 4. 


lemon, a pale, or straw-colour, should be a. 
voided by the fair-complexioned; and the sky 
blue, the light green, or black, by the brown; 
with other decisions of the like importance. 
Nor is their own dress neglected: the muff, 
the ermine- facing, a cluster-ring, the stone. 
buckle, and now and then a patch, that on] 
them does not always suppose a pimple, are the 
plague- spots, in which the folly of these less, 
than butterflies breaks out. Even their swords 
hang at their sides garnished with a tawdry 
Sword-knot,.purely for ornament, like bobs at 
a lady's ear. Some of them too have their 
toilettes, and wash in three waters. One 
would think, in short, that these equivoc⸗ 
animals imitated the women out of complai 
sance to them, that they might have the highe 
opinion of their own sex, from seeing that 
there were men who endeavoured to come as 
near as possible. But so far are they fro 
succeeding, that they disfigure the graces 
caricature the faults, and have none of the 
VVirtues of that amiable sex. 
7. 


This character, from a man to a lady, i 
oftener no other than a mask worn by a love 
obliged to disguise himself, and who 15 the 
Fier . 0 
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more to be feared, for his dissembling his de- 
Ai agns, and watching the advantages of a cri- 
4+ MWiical moment. The women should admit no 
Sky nend that may possibly become a lover. 
'n;FThey love their danger who do not attend to 
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Ke, this advice. «1 
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Is in plain English, a favoured lover. 

A professed gallant is one who is master of 
the whole academy of Love; who is perfefly 
versed in the language and practice of that art. 
He abounds in sentimental expression, with- 
out having one grain of sentiment. They are 
Stoics in love, neither moved by what they 
say or do. Cool observers of every emotio 
they excite in the hearts of the women the 
attack, their disorder is regulated, their trans 
ports concerted ; their successes, murder pre 
pense. Perfect comedians, it is hard to kno 
them but by fatal experience. The bes 
guard against the danger of them is not tc 
suffer their approaches; and for a woman te 

dread the gallant in every lover who address 
her, till she puts him to the only test, that o 
an honourable engagement. | 


Is often a synonymous word to Love, whicl 
see. 2 l 
oO | WT Nothin 
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Nothing is commoner than gallantry with- 
out love; but there can be no love without, 
gallantry : and the best master of it in the 
vorld is love itself. * 
ene in 
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A general lover is one who makes a profes- 
sion of a passion he does not feel. He is a 
great dealer in those fulsome protestations, to 
which' women must be fools indeed to give any 
credit, as there are none of them who have 
à tolerable face, or personal charms, that can 
escape them from him. They talk of love as in- 
differently as of the weather, and possess all the 
cant of it; but are the less dangerous, as they 
want that unction which the passion, when 
real, never fails to bestow. A woman of sense 
may fze/, that what they say does not come 
from the heart; it has none of its warmth, 
and ought to have as little of its persuasion. 
„„ meine Onda 
He is a giddy young fellow, is not always 
aid in a bad sense. It means sometimes, that 
such an one is capable of those happy airs of 
forgetting himself, and that respect which is 
better lost than preserved on some occasions. 
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may set one bac 


_ ©< play is to disguise the danger. 7 if 
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To. 6 6104 . to leer, of er lit rich 
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It is a kind of goatish rtare, TOY used 
by superannuated lecher s. 


r 
Love, by tipping all its darts 955 this 
metal, bids fair for universal monarchy. No- 


thing resists it where the en is propor- 


tioned to the conquest in view. It opens the 
door of every strong hold, even to that of 
the most presumed impregnable virtues. 


Even a woman fortune hunter 1 is now 5 


aaemen character. n 3 
2 10 186 oy 1 | 


055 To Grant. 5 

The signification 9 of this word is restrained, 
or extended, according to. en 
the person who employs it. 

At least, Madam, grantme . . . . . « + » 
means in pesto, There is no coming to my 
e point but — rees. Neglecting one step 
twenty: this slight favour 
now sue — will bring on others. My 


+ W * oY 


now, that I may get into a condition of 
«« giving laws hereafter. N 


8 4 # 


A lover 


tition | 
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n A lover resembles Sinon, the introducer of 
the Trojan horse: he puts on the air of a 
4 captive ; an humble wretch who fears death, 
: ma kes a moving Speech: the enemy relents, 

pities his complain „ unties bis hands, and 
Lrants — what not? Then, if he has but a 
+ lucky impudence to assist his treachery, the 


oy town, before it is aware of its danger, admits 
r- the insidious conqueror, that will surprize it, 


- 
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OTTER 2 +7 7 as ane wa 
„ne Heathens, who deified every thing that 
was amiable, acknowledged three divinities, 
| DB: FOLATE D061 45 2 
under the names of Thalia, Aglae, and Eu- 
phrosine, who presided over all the charms of 
d, the form and soul. Venus was never without 
nd them at her side; they were her premier mi- 

I titers. Our poets, and our lovers, ever 
fond of fiction, have adopted these fine ideas: 
my De Graces accompany you: every where,” 
tep |] This stale, thread-bare compliment, and a 
dur number of others, in which 7he Graces are 
My N wost ungracefully dragged in, have the same 
Hp 9 as charms, beauty, attraction, & c. 

5 have a romantic sound, and do very 
prettily in poetry. 2704. ie nos 
— the word is used ironically; as, 
er % Here 5he comes, with all her airs - and her 
6c gr Aaces.?? | 
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Nothin & is more necessary in love n we 
art of gradations. An enjoyment which has 
not had its due preparation of desire, and 
courtship, i is generally an insipid one. Gra- 


R Ho. 4 


- „„ 


dations are the art of cookery in love. A 
lover to be thorou ughly happy, Should see 


the tender shades of his dawning desire give 
way by degrees to the meridian of fruition. 
There is no diversion in being up at the first 
hand. A thousand preliminary enjoyments 


should lead him to the last and grand one. 
Our senses love to be prepared. Retrench 


from architecture the porticoes and avenues, 
which shew you a superb castle at a pleasing 


distance; take from operas those overtures 


that prelude so deliciously to them, and you 
destroy a great part of your pleasure. In 


loye, those preludes are often more engaging, 


more "delightful, than all that follows. q 
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K mom. long exploded out of the Dic- 
You of Love. Nothing for nothing is 
J. r ai die, EE well : as in 
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To love gratis, is to love without return, 
which need happen to none but those unfor- 
tunate, who have not at command the elo- 
quence of a rich Jew, or stock-jobber, 


* 
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HAPPY. | 


A TzxM employed in different senses, and 
may be figuratively understood. Why will 
not you make me happy ? 'This phrase, justly 
construed, not seldom signifies, Why are 
«© you prudent enough not to make yourse| 
« unhappy by believing me?“ 

ow happy am I, now you tell me you love 

means, Vou rid me of a great deal o 
«© plague have had to bring you to my point: 
. I have no further occasion for all the drudg- 
«« ery of courtship; you have happily relieved 
«© me: and I am henceforward to be on the 
« free and easy footing with you.“ 


To: ATE, -: 

Is never understood in a literal sense, but 
when employed against the ugly and old. | 
general it is construed in a contrary sense. 
A mistress, from whom a fayour is extort 

ed by an agreeable violence, whilst she faint 
ly resists, says, Pray let me alone, I hate yl 
mortally ; = this si ignifics, ce] Your boldness i 


FF ; b x. : 0 fal 
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far from displeasing me; * may even 
2 “ venture it as far as it will | 

Can you hate me then? £ V3, ung 441 want wo 
« give myself the pleasure of hearing an-as- 
«« surance to the contrary, or of perplexing 
« you,—or of seeing how prettily you can 
« turn a declaration of love.“. 
7 know: you hate me, in the mouth of a 
coxcomb, signifies, I defy you, for the 
soul of you, to be otherwise than violently 
in love with bah a pretty fellow : as I an 


15 . 8 


, 15 Mr b „„ 

3 Were there has been true love, hang a very 
figurative signification. Transports of love 
have been often mistaken for transports of 
hatred. It is even often the expression of the 
most lively tenderness. By hatred then is of- 
ten to be understood the emotions of a heart 
fond to distraction, breathing a revenge sel- 
dom in its inclination, and never in its 
power. A declaration of hatred is in women 
who have loved, never but a declaration of 
love: when they really do hate, indiffer- 

ence ani Silence are the genuine signs of 1 it. | 


oa ; 
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AA en | 
* the Fair, signiſies the art of dissemblin g. 


and the secret of rendering a lover W 
e 


A 


Heart: but the head may imitate its 1 
= so well as to produce the same effect. 


campaign. . 
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HE 


The women rarely employ it against those 
who do not care a farthing for it. It is like- 
wise often used in public a as a 8 1755 for 
great oa wc in private. 0 


- HEART: | 
At term employed tolard almost every love- 
You possess my heart. My heart feels 
for * Kc. All these terms signify, There 
are certain words of great grace and effect 

cc in the love- dialect; and which a 
«« son delights in hearing. So that the Sound 
of this, and a thousand other words of the 
like nature, should alarm the Fair to stand on 
their guard against the impression of them. 
The poison that enters at the ears often makes 

every vein thrill, and is rarely a slow one. 

The heart is often employed as an antithe- 
sis to the head. Nothing is juster ; for they 


have their pleasures and language apart. An 
expression di 


realy from the heart goes to the 


Such a 
mistake 1s not even uncommon z and a love- 
letter has been often taken to come from the 


heart, when nothing but the head has dic- 
tated it. Sy 


A novice-heart is one 6B is at its * 
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for the great pleasure one imagines there is in 
giving it the first lessons of Seweut. of} To 2:6 
A battered heart is one open to love on all 
sides, and which a thousand coquettries have 
worn out, and rendered a of a real 
passion. 
For the dssdüon of a coquette's heart, e 
the SpeQator. 


* TO io FIT CFE EEE #12 
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A term used to express the offer of one's 
heart, of which the vanity of women is often 
the dupe, especially when they look on it as 
what they have a right to exact from all who 
see them; in which case they are often the jest, 
where they take themselves to be the admira- 
tion of dee who employ this wo. ie 25d 


Cs EA 

In women, consists essentially in he alas: 
tity; nor has it so faithful a guardian as true 
love. A lover who deserves that name, so far 
from attempting to destroy it, becomes, even 
for his own sake, the protector of it. A re- 
gard to it is the true test of a real passion. 
Every design against it, the instant it is pene- 
trated, is a certain sign of falsehood, and un- 
masks tlie pretender to love, who thencefor- 
ward Should he considered and treated as 
3 capital 


HU : 


capital enemy; a way-layer in ambush to rob 
one of the richest jewels a woman can possess. 
If she neglects so fair a warning as the first 
discovery affords her, to stand on her guard, 
her loss should be on her own head. She will 
but with very ill grace complain of à man's 
wronging her honour, when she has herself 
been false to it. No woman worth pitying 
was ever so suddenly surprized out of it, as 
not to have had sufficient notice of her dan. 
ger; and She who has not dreaded it in time, 
may be supposed to have loved her fall. 


4 — 3 5 — 
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A giddy passion, fond of believing every 
thing that pleases it, be it ever so chimerical ; 
has a great deal of imagination and no judg- 
ment. A lover who pretends to say he loves 
without hopes, only means to throw a veil over 
his pretensions, that he-may bring that mis- 
tress to his point, whom otherwise her modes. 
ty might have restrained. Wherever love is 
professed, a regard to the end of it, enjoyment, 
is ever understood. It is the hope of that 
which is the true basis of the love- passion. 

bas boo RCM WnTo £495 
Nhat is a husband? Hear a lady's definition, 
who composed a vocabulary to express the 
N es 48 character 
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character of one, from her own” experience, 
and which proves how copious our language 
is on. that article. He is, said she, a snarling, 
crusty, sullen, testy, froward, cross, gruff, 
moody, crabbed, snappish, tart, splenetic, 
surly, brutish, fierce, dry, morose, waspish, 
currish, boorish, fretful, peevish, huffish, sul- 
ky, touchy, fractious, rugged; blustering, 
captious, Ul-natured, rusty, churlish, growl- 
ing, maundering, uppish, stern, / grating, 
frumpish, humoursome, envious dog in a 
manger, who neither eats himself, nor lets 
others enk 5 g. eo r; 
Love has a strange spite at husbands, and 
is rarely very fayourable to the definition of 


od OWUNTING 

The love-chase 'has this in common with 
that sport, that a multiplicity of game dis- 
tracts and spoils it: as dogs, confounded be- 
tween two equal burning heats, pass the hare 
first sprung, and come to a dead default. 
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A. innate; Passion, composed of. "envy 2 
Another? s good, of vanity fond of preference, 
55 the fear of losing the Object, beloved. 

Where enxy predominates, a loyer will stick 
to: a mistress for whom he feels little or no 
we , purely to prevent another's. haying 

Where this is the case, the fair are not 
in 7 wrong to re- enliven the languishing 
decaying passion of a lover, by i inspiring him 
with a proper dose of jealousy. 

Where vanity s the ruling ingredient of it 
zealousy subsists no longer than that its nou- 
rishment, and the love whigh pore birth to it, 
Keen with it. 4 
Where the * of losing — s mistress i 
X the principal.constituent_ of it, and that fe: 
arises from a modest diffidence of one's merit 
it is the delicatest, and not the commonest 
ow of love; and as such, the cruelty woulc 

e to abuse it. 

In women, it is often ande on a motive 

too coarse for them to own, though perfed! 
75 3 understood 


L, M 
understood; and which therefore is highly, 
their interest to dissemble. _Jealousy has oft-, 


en, like fear, proyoked and brought on the 


eyil, of which it suggests the apprehension, 
and realized an imaginary grievance... A lover, 
desires no better game than the wife of a jea- 
lous husband, whose suspicions have perhaps 
first started the hint, and absolve her of her 
breach of faith, riss to * er e | 
CRIT rs not 27 mt F 9XF8+E.0 
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When at a Tete-a-tete a lady says, 7 F 
certain air, I do nat lite this jesting; it signi- 
fies, Every thing declares in your favour; 
«even this little ness is but a 8 of 
« your victory... * 

Other more learned i in telppeters pretend, 
with more boldness and probability, that these 
words mean, This is no time for jesting : I 
should like better you was in earnest.““ 
And that i it is using a lady very ill not to take 
it in that sense. 

Some make love only by way of 30 but 
this is inhuman sport: they "ey as well com- 
mit cet in jest. * n 


* — 
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Rhimes with great propriety to opportu- 
* nity ; ; 


IN 
try; and, well managed in concert with that, 
rarely Fails of success. 
535 love, as in other solicitations, importu- 
nity has often carried what has been denied 
to every other consideration. * — 5 | 


IN bi N AT ION. 


ro 16 an inclination, is to Aaheres ile 
self, openly or secretly, in favour of the per- 


son one loves; to take a bent towards him, 


like a tree to the water. When reason i Jeans 
with its it is n 4 virtue. kt 


wie 21 INDIFFERENT: 

How: aer you are?" that is as chic as 
to say, ** I wonder you can have so little at- 
«< tention to my merit.“ 

A tate of indifference is either an dpi or 
a foolish one. There are no pleasures for the 
indifferent, which is no balance for there be- 
ing no pains for them. Love days, less bear 
indifference than hatred. 


In DSC ART 10. 
It is rare that a lover can avoid the i impu- 
vation of this. word : he may' even be indis- 
creet through too great an affectation of discre- 
nion; and betray his secret by the very mea- 
Slres he takes to conceal it: but this is not $0 
common 


IN 


common a character as that of premeditated 
indiscretion. There are those who would not 
care a farthing for a conquest, but for the 
leasure of making a parade of it to the pub- 
ic. They may say, as Alexander, in the 
midst of the toils his expeditions cost him, 
« Oh! Athens, all this is to be talked * and 


90 Sive your tongues eapiemsen 2 - 
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The merest girls possess an instinct 8 
all the philosophy of the schools, and which 
may justly be called the wisdom of nature; 
since, by the pure light of that, they distin- 
guish between the man and the fortune; be- 
tween the beast and the trappings: whilst a 
sordid, money-ridden father shall think he 
does wonders for his daughter, cramming un- 
happiness for life down her throat, in the 
Shape of a coach and six, or an empty title; 
all the joys of which are poisoned by the weekeh 
to whom they are tacked. 


INTEREST, 

Women in general are so pense that 
interest in love supposes a thorough meanness 
of heart, that the most mercenary fair- one 
covers the deformity of this vice with all the 
flowers of the love-rhetoric. It is especially 
H 2 when 


IN 


when slie receives presents, that she makes 4 
parade of all the finest sentiments against in- 
terestedness; but, Whatever they may say, the 
conduct of the sex in general proves the falsity 
of their protestations in this point. Interest is 
the strongest battery that can be employed in 
the lovessieges, and generally makes a breach 
by weight of metal. Jupiter changed into à 
golden shower, and penetrating into the tower 
of Danae, as hackneyed as the fable is, fur- 
nishes very just and solid reflexions. Interest, 
if never tlie key of the heart: is the key of every 
thing else: and the pens enerality of lovers are 

fools enough to wink hard at the motive in fa- 
vour of their pleasure; or mean enough to ac- 


eept of it, on terms that cannot be spurned 


with half the genie wy deserve. . 
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Sou x authors will have it, that a kiss is no 
kiss, or at best a half one, unless returned at 
— ᷣͤ V.. ĩ˙ oo” 

In some countries there is such a stress laid 
upon it, that a woman who grants a kiss, has 
passed away all right to refuse any thing else. 
It is the seal of a treaty of surrender at dis- 
h ²˙ ům re te JETER 

In ours, its signification is determined by 
the circumstances, the degree of warmth, the 
part, the time, and other particulars needless 
to enumerate. But of all kisses, the turtle- 
billing one is the most emphatic, but rarely 
used, where there is not full liberty to use every 
mage 5 7 

In general, however, one may venture to 
pronounce kissing dangerous. A spark of fire 
has often been struck out of the collision of 
lips, that has blown up the whole magazine 
of virtue. OT OT | 


H 3 £NEELING, 
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K NEELIN G. 

Women are not absolutely in the wrong to 
take themselves for little divinities, when they 
see this tribute of adoration paid them. And 
they are the only sublunary beings to whom 
it may be paid without humiliation, _ 

It is a posture, however, that ought to put 
them on their guard; for it is a very favour- 
able one to the enterprizes of a lover. It is an 
attitude invented to prove respect, and. which 
is often very commodious forthe breaking it 


e ene ner 
This name was given to a set of hardy ad- 
venturers, Whose profession was to run about 
the world in quest of broken bones, to redress 
wrongs. done to widows, orphang, to the ho- 
nour of ladies, or gentle damsels. One might 
as soon conceive the sun without light, as 2 
knight-errant without love: not one of them 
but had his fair-one to invoke on all perilous 
occasions. The race of these has been long 
extinct. In their room we have a species of 
modern Knights-errant, whose institutes are 
very different. They are far from vagabond- 
ing it to Trebizond, or Cataya, in search of 
dangerous adventures; they stay at home 
„ Contentedly. 


ey 
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contentedly. Their business is to promote or 
do wrongs: to deceive the damsels they do 
know, and scandalize those they do not. An 
orange-wench, a washer-woman, or a bagnio- 
hack, is the lady they invoke in their pressing 
occasions: the taverns, or piazzas, are the 
theatres of their exploits; and the coffee- 
houses, the ap where they, trumpet their 
Romances. 


my K N OW. oo 12 


In wars most persons, instead of e 
to know, before they fix their choice, choose 
first, and learn to know afterwards. When, 
as Davenant expresses it, As knowledge is 
« but sorrow's spy. it 1 25 be better not to 
MR 


EL NGVUISH;;. 


Is a term of great significance in heroic 
love: it is the delicate effect of a pure flame, 
that consumes one agreeably: it is a dear and 
tender love-sickness, that makes one hate the 
thought of a cure, and secretly nourishes the 
disease at the bottom of the heart: and when 
it ventures a, discovery of itself, the eyes, 
silence, a sigh that escapes one, involuntary 
tears, express 1t more pathetically than all the 
eloquence of words. ; 

The reign of these heroic passions is pretty 
well over. The Celadons and the Philanders 
are now only to be found in soft pastorals, or 
oy and silly romances. To Janguish then 

as no longer the same signification that it has 
in Astrea, or in the mouth of | a Cyrus, or 

Oroondates. At present it means a state of 
Stupidity, or ignorance of the means of suc- 
ceeding; as when a moneyed cit addresses a 
fine lady, without bethinking himself of put- 
ting his hand to his purse; or a soft fop gives 


himself 


strongly worded soever may be his bonds, or 


himself the air of languishing metaphorically, 
and ogles amorously a gay coquette, who 
laughs at his White hand, and his | flimsy 


figure. 3 34 ity 


„Ann. 


There is an of air languor, which, when a 
lover. knows. how. to put on, is devilish con- 


tagious to a young unexperienced heart. No- 


thing so powerful to inspire the Fair with a 
dangerous forgetfulness of themselves, and 
throw them into those tender reverzes, in 
which a lover is sure to find his account. 


LEASE Of LOVE 4 LOVE ENGAGEMENT. 
Unfortunately, Love, being as it is painted, 


ever a child, is ever a minor: so that, how 


4 


contracts of lease, he is always at liberty to 
plead non-age, and be relieved from them; 
and rare it is, indeed, that he does not make 
use of his privilege... Those leases then only 
serve to throw dust in the eyes of those who are 
glad at any rate to take them for valid, that 
they may have at least some excuse. 

With those beauties, who let their charms 
out at so much for a time certain, a lease 
of Love is generally transacted by note of 


band, or other good security. 


Toa 


ployed by a lover o 
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Tea me; pray liabe me: In certain situa. 
tions, and in the mouth of a mistress to an 
urgent lover, are terribly critical words, that 
imply an immediate surrender at discretion, 
Every pulse is then beating the dead-march of 
her virtue; and they are such tender depre. 
cations of his taking the advantage of her 
confessed weakness, that he would be cruel in- 
| deed to take her at her word, and ſave her. 
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This is a 9 turn, often em. 
a superior rank to a mis- 

tress of an inferior one, to induce her to con- 
ceive chimerical hopes, and tun her reflec- 
tions upon the consequences of the sly sap they 
serve him to carry on. Sometimes he joins 
to it the examples of some famous fools, who 
have thrown ele away upon Pamelus, 


and winds up with some insidious praises of i 


the beauty and merit of the person upon 
whom he is designing. This conclusion is 
generally very forcible; but before she de- 
termines, she would do well to consult * 
5 3 the 


LO 
the value * it, one of those numberless de- 


erted damsels, who have ee bad dupes of 


their as from Its 29 eee e 


i nr 


on, Jer has ceased loving. See CALM. It is often 


h of used in a libertine sense, as in this Phrase:; 4 


re. tread the marriage etters ; I love my liberty. 

ber 3 is the life of Love, which is of the 
in. {ature of some birds, who refüse all suste- 
r, France, and die under the least confinement. 
5 J do not like these liberties: this said before 


company, with a stolen wink, means, Vo 
forget yourself; when we are in private, as 


much of them as you please; but i in LORE 
em. pray be more reserved. 25 


7 LOVE, 


lee. In times of yore, Sipnified an ibis in- 
hey Nclination: at present it has quite another mean- 
ins Hing, and often no meaning at all. There is as 
ho nuch difference between what we call Love, 
and what our forefathers called so, as between 
our dress and theirs; between our snug frocks 
and cut bobs, and their $lashed doublets and 
natural hair. Every sublunary thing changes; 


that it threatens a long duration. 
5 4 Most 


hat The state of a heart which has neyer loved „ 


dut our manner is so easy and commodious, 


2 Lk, Or 
Most of the present Love is what our blunt 
ancestors called by another very coarse name, 
or what 1s infinitely coarser yet, though un- 
blushingly pronounced, Sordid Interest. 

Tom Featherhead loves, Miss Lightairs; that 
is to say, Tom is a coxcomb, whose glitter has 
dazzled the eyes of a silly frothy girl: he is, 
what is called extremely well with her, and 
has the rare privilege of murdering his time 
in gallanting her . „Vauxhall, &c. 
charmed with which glorious reputation, he 
would not change it for a Marlborough's or 


* 


Turenne's. 


_ Goatly lewes the innacent Slvia; that ib 
as much as to say, he is laying every scheme 
be can imagine, to add her to the Ist of the 
wretched victims who have fallen a prey to his 
brutal appetites: whilst all her personal beau- 
ties, her inimitable bloom, her fine-turned 
shape, have been surveyed by him, with the 
same eye as Cannibals view the captives, of 

whom they design to make a meal. 
When young Sharpley says to the old liquor- 
ish Lady Wishfor't, I love you, the true Eng- 
lish of this is, I am a. younger- born, un- 
« fortunately born under a star that gave me 
«« the soul of a prince, and the fortune of a 
«« beggar. No man had ever a stronger pas- 
«« Sion for pleasures and expence than boos 
AR | 6 but 


K 

1 

but Tam ruined at play; I am over head 
« and ears in debt. As you have then a for- 
tune that thay stop all my leaks, and set me 
« on float, let us supply one another's wants. 
And it is ten to onè but he carries his point 
with the fond dotard, who never considers that 
che is making a bübble's bargain, for one of 
those few things which money can never pur- 


_ aA 4's 9 * > 
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72-0: HE. Phe Love Passion. 

It is a modern discovery, that Love is as 
much à bodily appetite as hunger and thirst, 
which are removed by a hearty meal, or a 
copious draught; and, like them too, is liable 
to a surfeit. This doctrine is so far coun- 
tenanced, that some knowing ladies prefer by 
much that Love which is a corporeal want, to 
that which is an imaginary one.— Some in- 
deed will have it a distemper, that may be 
cured by plentiful evacuations, bleeding, purg- 
ing, and a low diet. A certain duke, who 
was what they call violently in love, being 
Sized by a fever, for which he was bled, 
blistered, and brought low in the flesh, on 
his recovery he lost at once his fever and his 
love, to a point, that no trace of it remained 
in his imagination. 


1 — 


+ As to Platonic Loye, it is a mere opera- 
55 
Manlove, who is an excellent judge, said, if 
such a rascal as Platonic Love, was to come 
to Kick him out. 6 


. 
There are who have defiaed Love. to be a 
 degire,of., being loved by the objet ane loves. 
According to La Rochefoucault, it never goes, 
at the delicatest, without a secret desire of 
enjoyment. This is the end after Which the 
merest Arcadian swain is sure to sigh, even 
whalst he protests the contrary. fo his nymph, 
who with all her modesty would despise him, 
if she believed him; and who herself often 
goes his halves in the wish, without distinctly 
Knowing the nature of the wih. 
Love was formerly a commerce of fair- 
dealing; a Love-for-love acheme.. Other time 
other manners. It is now a;match played of 
tricks and sharpership, in which; each side 
Proposes to take fair or unfair advantages of 
the other. At present, sheer disinterested 
love: passes for a chimæra, and the sentiments 
of it are left to garnish romances, or flower the 

fustian of 5ome modern tragedy... All the 

metaphysieal ideas of it are not so much as 
understood now. Here follows a specimen of 
the style of our modern lovers. 1 


Clarissa. 


neee. 
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 Clarigza. Ah! if you did but love — 
Touny. Who me!” not love you! 

bg n *cortipirable to my love for vou: _ 

alone are the mistress · of my heart. Without 

you I can haye no — of e . 

e . 
Clarima. But Aber d. | 
Townly.. Nothing : only » ou "know: the 


frorld too? well to take it ill: "Emilia has a 


thousand pounds more to her fortune: and 
could I desetve your love, If I was 80 "weak" as 
hot to let * reason $a _ One of w_ = 
bog gd 108.8 ge y OK 80 Wer in common 
course, that the Hibernicism of his incompar- 
able Love, MT cen to his f interest, passes un- 
noticed. . eee | 
There is eee N det S a con- 
tradiction to the power of Interes; and that 
is, when some raw, silly novice takes à pas- 
sion for an object very much disproportioned 
to him; or when a rich old fellow marries his 
tucker-up: but neither does this deserve the 
name of genuine Love. It only supposes a 
more than ordinary eclipse of reason; à blind 
rage, that does not let them see how man 
bitter wy they are preparing themselves, Foc 
I 2 the 


Fd 


10 
the sake of one night's luscious banquet. It 
is being put to hed in a fit of drunkenness, to 
rise the next morning eee sobered, a 
ban ney eee n SOT + 


dale N. 7 


1 "bee AMIABLE. 
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\_LOVE-LETTERS.' irrer bez. 


There i is no passion so writatiye as Love. 
The ill-spelt scraw L of. the fair: one beloved is 
worth all the eloquence of Cicero, The great 
art of loye· letters is to have none. They are 
not worth a farthing, when they are well that 
is artfully, written. They should breathe the 
pure unaffected language of the heart; and 
are not the worse for expressing the disorder of 
the passion that dictates them. Nothing is 
truer than that trite maxim, so finely express- 
ed by one of our writers, and which I * 
we have already noticed, Jet þ- 


88 * Aud nontente ball . eloguence | in Love. 


e . | 

A lover and his mistress, supposing them 

to be no novices, and to have seen the enemy, 
are two persons who think of nothing recipro- 
cally, but how they may impose on each other; 
top one another ne lies, which, by a tacit 

| - A 
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LU 
agreement, the parties accept as the most per- 
{et truths, or af which they only obligingly 


r 

A name used to express a model of virtue: 
not very properly however, since she was, 
strictly and in fact, rather a martyr to her re- 
putation than her chastity; whilst, to avoid 
the scandal with which Tarquin threatened 
her, on non- compliance, she gave up the thi¹ 
itself to preserve the ame, and wisely swal- 
lowed the affront, though afterwards she gave 
herself the air of dying of an indigestion of 
1. ee 

LUST. f ene 

A term extremely odious; and which, how- 
ever, as nothing is commoner than the thing 
itself, it behoves the fair to take care of not 
mistaking for Love. The test of both is en- 
joyment. If Love subsists unabated after it, 
the Love was real: if not, it was only Lust. 
But how should women not be deceived in this 
point, when the men themselves are often woe- 
fully deceived by themselves, and mistake one 
passion for another, all wide as is the dif- 
— 7 10 Tower: 
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ARE: yon 2 is a * * 1 with 
no very cg tone to an enterprizing 
lover, who: has never more his senses about 
him, than when he seems to be so much out 
of then, as not to know what he is about. 


Nara wn is, that he hen knows too well what 


. 
« ; 


"ner. RIM, rainer. 


No man is without his maggot, either i in 
life or love. 7. %% 


NARA. 


Meet — persuaded that boa who mars 
_ ries is an enemy to his own repose, the betrayer 


of his on freedom, or a cully to his own de- 


sires; rarely employ this word but as A last 
resource. 


After the eee a man work- 


ed up to a proper pitch, and who finds his fair- 


one deaf to any other proposal, has,zecqurse to 
this word, or rather to some term equiyjalent 
to a promise of marriage. HR 
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M A 5 
Thus, I bade no detigus on yon but what 


« riage, this may serve to quiet your p 5 


ad- | 
« vantage.“ | 5 
In the mean time, this plausible word covers 
their approaches, as the blind of fascines does 
those of the besiegers, till their mine is ready 
for springing, to blow up the virtue thus sap- 
ped to its foundationss. 3 


PV! ĩͤ CH E9 
A term which is the stale topic of ridicule 
to witlings, libertines, and coxcombs; and a 
term of the utmost respect amongst the vir- 
tuous and the sensible. It is, like patriotism, 
the most noble motive, and er pre- 
text. It is the paradise of the wise, and the 
hell of fools. At present, the fashion is, 
properly speaking, to commit matrimony; 
since, on the footing that things are, it is ra- 
ther a crime than a virtue; since no nobler a 
view determines numbers to it, than sends a 
highway- man to Hounslow-heath ; to wit, 2h 
faking a purse. Sordid interest is now the great 
master of ceremonies to Hymen, of which it 
pollutes the sanctuary, and dishonours the 
orship. Parents, who sacrifice their children 
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| MA 
to it, are worse than the Ammonites, who 
burnt theirs in honoùr to Moloch; at least the 
pain of those wretched victims was momentary, 
whilst the pain of these sold for interest is a 


lingering one; and often as sure as death. 
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state of fears, wishes, subjection, and slavery. 


A maid is often one who is heartily tired of 


domestic regularity. Marriage is the great 
gate by which she gets out of per e 
though some make their escape out of it thro 


14 


the sally-port of an intrigue. 


Da Maid is an atrociously abusive expres- 


sion, generally employed to signify one who 


could get nobody to make her otherwise; and 
always meaning a repenting ne. | 
MAIDENHEAD, vulgarly for M AID Ex H Ooh. 
An ideal bliss, of which most men are ex- 
tremely fond, from the notion they entertain 


of a superior joy, in leading rather than in 
following. Prince Henry, the son of James 


the first, accounted for it, when he said, in 


relation to the celebrated Lady Essex, 1 
| | | 141 55 1 


M O | 

Stretched, e ee 

There are whole nations, however, who 
underprize it so much as to make it an article 
of marriage, not to be obliged to 
ceremony of it, and get same friends to rid 
them of the trouble on the wedding night. 
This only proves however, that this point, 
lice many others, is only matter of opinion. 
A term of infinite power in the present 
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« Suit-you?? But remember we are in an age 
here nothing is given for nothing. 


N. 


perform the 
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iy; — of td Voönde, in 4 ch the a 
F of lovers shines with success. "Nothing 

more, persuasgixely employed than the ap- 
| peals made to it, against the rigid prescrip- 
tions of duty. Thus when a lover makes use 
A. thy right argument: | 


ither Nature. is imperfect i in itself, by 


«« giving us inclinations that the laws con- 
4 {Fins or, the; laws are justly accusable of 
70 too great seyerity, in condemning inclina. 
« tions given us b! Nature. ee, 
This profound Sophistry means, . Since 
«« you have Scruples, my game, is to remove 
«« them. Reason may give itself what airs it 
«c 1. pleaces; but if you love me, Nature will do 
e rest of! my work for. oe. RA 
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Is 1 fern very ir BY employed by the 
Fair, when they mean nothing less than à ne- 
gative. Their yes is always yes, but their m 

is not always uo, The air and tone of it de- 
termine, 


A ne- 
eir m 


mines 


or a look. | 
"NOTHIN. | 
It is a maxim in general practice, as well as 
in Love, that she who says nothing, gives 
consent. Silence is then a formal acceptance 
of whatever is offered. A fair-one pressed to 
explain, herself, and Who says nothing, says 
full enough, One inust be a. great novice in- 
deed not, to, construe her in tfiat sense: but 
when there 8 withal a tender, languiching 
look, a. perplexed air that accompanies this 
rilence, there is no doubt to be made of 

the energy and meaning of ft. 
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circumstances, a smile 
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ee ve art generally as false a8 counter, 
and Ie tem are e used to re- 
present What ought to to be the ke True 
love is rarely lavisb of them: it feels itself . 
too real to need their enforcement; and de-. 
lights in that Ouaker-simpficity which de- 
fies them, and on the strength of LG the 
Den, call their reli gion'7 ruth... 


| =" z8 +3" gs 6 
1s a word never to be See too lite - th 
rally, Thus when a lover says, . lool on i of 
© as my duty to obey you - your will is my law.” « 
«© He means, I treat you as a Sovereign in of 
order to make you my slave. I fob you h 
« with appearances, that I may obtain rea-W 5, 
5 lities.” 
The conduct of most lovers Justifies this 
interpretation. 
There are moments in which a woman 
n be very ill panned with a blind sub- 
mission, 


0 


mission, and an obedience without recerye, 
Any lover, novice enough on those occasions 
to dread the fair-one's displeasure, would in- 


fallibly incur it. It is misconstruing her in- 
tention to obey orders pronounced: only for 
form's sake, and on which she would have just 
reason to complain, if ee was e as 1 * 
thought her in earnest. 


OBJECT. 


The object of my tenderness, often means, 
«© One who serves me for amusement, or for 


one, upon whom I have the very worst in- 


© tentions, under the colour of love.“ 


OBSTACLES. 


They are the whets of love, the great incen- 
tives of a desire to overcome them, of which 
that passion has all the benefit. They have 
often created, often revived, often perpetuat- 
ed, and never destroyed it. They are the zest 
of an intrigue, which would without them 
have perished with languor and wearisomness. 
See DIFFICULTIES. 


OFFER, 
T offer you a heart penetrated with 4 ten- 
derest passion. Words of course that signify 
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very "little! 7 ofer 2 fir $6; not only 


and better, but expresses more ue 
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o fix one's eyes 3 upon a wo- 
man to catch her's, and strive to fix them. 
This is one of the first methods of amel 
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practised by fortune-hunters. 
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1 FAVOURITE: e 3.4 | peciliar, a 
minion. FOOT 91 ff. 


5 \P,ASSLON.. See Lb 5 
| "it is the lively, conti nual desire of; > pine 
its object. It is rarely a merit in the person 
affected by it. He is a passive machine, and 
suffers, not chooses, the impression by which 
he is actuated, If that was duly considered, 
there would be- less violent complaints against 
folly, or inconstancy in Love. It is fox those 
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who are the aim of a love- passion, to weigh 


well the nature of it, and take their, Precau- 
tions accordingly. | 


99 75 — 
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| 1. : 
"8 of. the; eat avenues to Love” The 


women, naturally susceptible of the softer im- 


press ions, are most liable to this passion: they 
compassionate strongly those whom they, See 
suffer: and it is a weak side, of which” the 
I men 
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PL 
Men take advantage, w "who feign sufferings, fo 


bring them to real ones. Pity then, like cha- 
rity, Should begin at home. 


PLAINTIVE. 

The style of lovers is ever a plaintive one. 
A lover is naturally a *querulous animal. 
Complaints of one sort or other fill up the let- 
ters arid Conversations öf lovers: and he has 
not always the most reason to complain, who 
complains the most. 

What do you complain ? ? in the mouth of 
the Fair, signifies, **'T have granted you all 

© that decency would allow me to 4 you: 
70 it is FIPS business to fake the rest. 1 
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ene the whole art of tobe, Fri 15 dit 
of those words that would be obscured by de- 
finitions. He who possesses the pqwer of pleas. 
ing has every thing that is ne issary to his 
SUCCESS in love. 

J desire nothing but to Meare you, is equiva- 
lent to saying, I love you. See Je Love. 

At Least tell me that I do not diiplease you, 
is a trap of an encouraging compliment, as 
for the fair-one to reply, bo tells you that 
«© am not pleased with you? imports, that 
She f is entering into a course of payment. 
a | PLEDGE, 
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, as 
that 
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PLEDGE. | HET TARL 


Mas this 'pledge F my tenderness. This 

phrase, when it accompanies a present, sig- 
. 

« If you should have sense enough to see 
% my drifts if you Should be on your guard 
“against my designs, here is something to 
« keep off those reflexions: here is a quieting 


« drau ght, for. the watchful dr ragon of your 


3 C virtue. 


If a cnperannuated mistress takes this me- 


thod, it means, 


As good an opinion as I have of myself, 
« I dare not entirely trust the power of my 
e charms : I am of an age that I must expect 
« to pay for what I have, and atone for the 
« deficiencies of youth and beauty. 

In this case she resembles the Tyrians, who 
for fear their gods should leave them, tied them | 
with gold chains. 

Even a young mistress may use this expedi- 
ent, and make a trifling present to a lover, 


backward in his offerings, by way of broad 
hint to him, to have recourse to us powerful 5 
540 
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it. Next to interest, it is 
 Tistrumentof attac. 


PR 


PRAISE, Flattery. Almost synonymous 


terms. 


1 6 EY 
Neo woman loves à divided share of it. 
There is no pleasing two mistresses at a time 


with it. The women are yet 8 of praise 
than their lovers are lavish of it. Thus, when 


they say, / am not the dupe of these compli- 
e ments + I hate praise. These are only traps 


for more of it : nor is there any danger of over- 
doing it with them. They all think, what- 
ever they may pretend, like the queen of 
Naples, who said to her favourite minister, 
Ju m aduli, gi, ma tu mi piati. 


CL Though I know you flatter me, Still you 
1 „ F | 


oo many women have been praised for 


Their girtue,. till they have been praised out of 


the love-engineer's 
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een 
A term of great power and energy, and, 


generally speaking, the shortest way for a 
lover te get to his journey's end. They are 


proportioned to the fortune and rank of the 
person upon whom the design is. A duchess 


may fall to a diamond-necklace, and a cham- 


"A bermaid 
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bermaid to a tawdry ribbon. It has even been 
known, that a silly girl has been seduced by a 
dozen of stick-cherries. In short, the great 
art is, ho- to U e Pg: Fan and 
time them. | 


PROMISES of e « Sie MAT RI. 
WET |: © a BOT 

„ been into a detail of the 8 71 

Sbdckerlicſ this term, it will suffice to observe, 

that making them is one Co and 227 815 | 


them andelter 888 ws 


GW 6! PROVOCATIVES. 

There are no provocatives hike youth * 
beauty on one side, and a healthy constitution 
on the other. It is all over with a man, when 
he is to be indebted for his powers of enjoy- 
ment to Spanish- flies, or inflammatory food: 
when he is obliged to cry out with the worn- 
out lecher, | 

Give me, ye Gods! of stren gth, those rich 

2 supplies, 

Eggs, oysters, jellies, soups, and Sparrow-= 

pies! 


PRUVUD Es 

Signifies a woman who at her heart is no 
enemy to gallantry, but loves it without noise; 

3 — 


| PR 
or one who is slenderly provided with personal 
charms, and betakes herself to prudery, to ac- 
quire the esteem of the world; or one who 
wants to throw the veil of it over her con- 
duct, or use it for a varnish to her reputation. 
These grimaces, however, deceive nobod 
We are in too clear-sighted an age to be the 
dupes of that false delicacy, that takes um- 
brage at every thing, and gives a criminal 
sense to the most innocent actions and words: 
a mysterious severity, of which some women 
hoist the standard, and pass one half of their 
lives in concealing the other half. 
Occasions however occur tos often to Peng 5 
as they do to bullies, for either of them to 
brave it e on INE bottom. nd T 
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n. is not pour beauty aloe that charms me, 
aal bt the divine qualities of your understanding and 
Is. beart it is your ſoul alohe with which mine is 
en | erraptured, All speeches of this sort mean, 
eir I find you are one of the sentimental ladies, 
6 forsooth! and on that footing you shall not 
es, | © want for some metaphysical jargon to daz- 
to | © zle and dumfound you.. 
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But will these spiritualities pass? Yes, but 
with those alone who are spoilt by reading ro- 
mances, or the double- refined nonsense of 
some modern French novel-writerres. 


1100 QUARRELS. | 

They are the common appendage of a love 
intrigue. ” Falling out and falling in again, 
give it a variety, without which it would be 
too dull and uniform. Quarrels are the zest 
of coquettes and professed gallants. Accusing 
and justifying form a necessary diversion. 
Take away these grand movers, and you rob 
the sphere of love of its greatest W 
| | ove 
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QU 
Ti agnate in too great a calm: it 
is like he Pitterel who delights to live in 
Storms. _ 

There is even a Sbral reason for their 
| uarrels : as neither side observes much fide- 
lity to the other, they are apt to believe ill of 
each other; besides the policy of getting 
the start in cmplaining. Thence these re- 
proaches, explanations, reconciliations, rup- 
tures, and. declarations of . hatred... 

In married life, the first quarrel is. even dan- 
gerous; and, like the. 4558 step in Mer e 
of the future nete ns 
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Qu K 15 TER 
le must be a novice. indeed, io 4 not 


it is only: a form of Prayer to him Wi. 55 Shew 
her any. : 

Quarter i is sometimes the debt of a super. 
annuated lady to some petty-coat pensioner 
Adonis, upon whom she has no. beauty to 
e i that of her FOR. & 


know that when the fair: onę cries out quarter, 
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Or all the general maxims that seduce wo- 
mel, there is not one falser than that which 
recommends to them a reformed Rake. He 
is a being worn out, and unfit to proceed on 
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so great'a voyage as that of matrimony. Na- 


ture, in him, is drained to the very lees; both 
in sentiment and actual powers. His lavishe 
ed vigour and youth have deserted him, be- 
fore he has dreamed of founding a healthy pro- 
geny. A woman who ventures upon him is 
like one who would choose to put to sea in a 
Shattered, leaky, worm-eaten vessel, that is 
sure to founder before half the voyage is 
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Is banished the states of Love. Wherever 


Reason is against Pleasure, Pleasure is against 
Reason, and generally carries the day. Some- 
times, indeed, Reason is bribed into the in- 
terests of the enemy, and mounts the 512g 
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R E 


Uke those prize-fighters, who have volt 
their battles, and are hired to take a beating. 
You make me lose Reason, in a lover's 
mouth, signifies, & Hince it is a maxim in 
4 love, that no one is a thorough lover, who 
« has any share of Reason, I renounce at 
least the appearances: of it, in hopes to 
wy hat you to renounce the „ = 
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pleasure, that it is almost worth making a 
quarrel on purpose, for the sake of the joy 7 
a Reconcilement. It is however dangerous to 
risk this practice so often as to stale it; for 
it may 228 that the ee n may 
kgs come. 5 TY 5 : 
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REPROACHES. bee . 
No word has a worse sound, or generally 
a worse effect. They are often used preven- 
tively, by those who are conscious of desery- 
ing them. They stale, when often repeated, 
and commonly defeat their own end. Many 
a passion has received its death-wound from 
them, for want of properly timing, or of skill 
and delicacy in the —— of 
No 


RE 
No maxim, then, truer than the following 
one, which is rhimed for the sake of its being 
easier retained, | | che 
In Love, Reproaches are but rarely felt, 
And always harden where they fail to melt. 


REPUTATION, 


One of thegreat centinels upon female virtue. 


Think of what your love exposes me tos consi- 
der what may be said of us; signifies, At least 
« we must save appearances: cover our game, 
e and throw dust in the eyes of the world.“ 

Thus in some women, Reputation is but a 
crime, the more in them, since they owe it to 
the vice of hypocri x. 


RESERVE. 


Nothing gives so great a set- off to beauty, 


or raises its value so much as Reserve, when 


unaffected, and owing to a just sense of one's 
dignity. A philosopher* of this age attributes 


to it the source of politeness, and the very es- 

sence of power and beauty. Hear him: 
«« Politeness of manners is the work of the 

„women. They have opposed to the superior 


* bodily strength of men, victorious arms, 


* when by their reserve they taught us to ac- 
% knowledge the empire of beauty: a natural 


te advantage, greater than that of strength, 


but which supposes the art of managing 
ce it properly. For the ideas which different 
* Buffon* 2 | 


i ce people 
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e people have of beauty, are so singular, so 
<< opposed, that there is all reason to believe, 
e that women have gained more by the art of 
making themselves desired, than even by 
this gift of nature, of which men judge so dif- 
«« ferently. They agree much more uniform- 
«<< ly about the value of what is in fact the ob- 
t ject of their desires, the price of which aug- 
ments to them in proportion to the difficul- 
«« ties of obtaining possession of it. The wo- 
«© men then were greatly the more beautiful, 
« for respecting themselves enough to refuse 
«© the addresses of all who attacked them in 
«© any other way but that of sentiment; and 
© from sentiment once introduced into this 
«© passion, the politeness in manners followed 
FECT al bm 0 agthit 15; enot 
> Fa 1 RESISTANCE, - 

In love as in war, is often only an art, in 
the governorof a place to raise the importance, 


and obtain the honours of war, for a fortress 


from the first intended to be given up. 
Women often resist in occasions, when they 
would not be very sorry not to be the strong- 


est. The great art of resistance then is to 


push it to à certain point, equidistant from 
too great a discouragement, or too great a 
cheapness; by which means virtue is pressed 
into the service of the passions, not to subdue 


them, but to exalt the relish of them. 


RESET. 


R E 
| RESPECT. 

True love never goes without respect: and 
its counterfeit is often obliged to feign it, till 
an occasion serves to throw it out of the 
windows. 

I Bade too much reßpect for you, in the our 
of a sly prodtrate engineer, signifies, I know. 
better things than to hazard freedoms, pre- 
ve maturely, Polite. the way is cleared for 
« them.. 

In the mouth of A novice, it means, cc 5 
« have too much bashfulness,” 
There are occasions, in which the bai 


English of it is, © I despise you too much to 


te tell you that I love you.“ And this is ge- 
nerally addressed to those figures made to in- 
wire rather a prudential respect, than rude 
8 

Cruel is the situation of a woman treated 
with respect, for which she is forced to blush, 
by the conscious ness of neither deserving „ nor 
desiring | 3 

n» run. | 

Pray make a return to my love, signifies, 
46 Apree to believe all I Shall Say to make a 
« fool of you.” _ 

Can one love without the hopes of a return ? 
This question is discussed under the article of 


kor E, Which see. 


11 RIGOUR. 
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5 RIGOVUR., / 3 
This word formerly signified a hardness of 
heart, and insensibility, on which there was 
no making any impression. At present, it is 
the art of irritating the passion of a lover, of 
preserving the longer one's power, and of rais- 
ing one's value or price upon him. 
F Hoy 
. There are few persons worth loving, with 
whom a lover must not lay his account with 
being plagued by Rivals, . A Rival then 
is locked on as a Sure card to keep a heart in 
action, to give it a new degree of vivacity, or 
to reanimate an indolent lover, whom it may 
be dangerous to leave in too great a security. 
Sometimes a Riyal is made use of as a shoe- 
ing-horn, to draw another into matrimony. 
He is a sort of bank opposed to a torrent, in 
order only to augment its violence. % 
_ Rival is sometimes synonimous to out- 
bidder. A lady of the town is on the point 
of a treaty with a man of fortune: he thinks 
the terms high; he hesitates; he wants to 
beat down her price. To determine him, a 
rival is brought into play, who he is afraid 
will take his bargain out of his hands: at this 
he is piqued in honour not to give up the point. 
. He concludes upon the foot she at first propos- 
ed, and his charmer melts into his arms, upon 
"+: 7. eee 
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touching the first quarter of her settlement 
in advance. * 
r | 

Is generally a term of honour, or at least of 
tenderness. He is a happy Rogue,—the Rogue 
of my heart, and the like. | 

Sometimes indeed it is employed rather an- 
grily, by a deserted damsel : as for instance, 
half sobbing and crying, 7 am sure he bas 
« been a Rogue to me. which is, in other 
words, I have been a fool to myself.“ 

To Rvin a woman, to rob her of her ho- 
nour, or (What is worse to many of them) of 
the reputation of it. 

Terrible as this word sounds, there are of 
them who would look on no unhappiness so 
great, as that of having no reason ever to fear 
it would be attempted. | 

Do you want to ruin me? is 2 phrase of 
capitulation : a kind of dying speech of vir- 
tue, just going to be turned off. 

RR UN AW a „ 

There is nothing left for it but your running : 
away with me. This is rarely hazarded in ex- 
press terms: but when the fair-one is suffi- 
ciently disposed, and her reason destroyed, 
her artful seducer employs this proposal, tho? 
in softened expressions, which at the bottom 
means as follows: 

.- © Hitherto we have only committed the 
L 3 * common, 


RV 
e common follies of love; but now, let us 
«© consummate them by a stroke of eclat. I 
cc have so perfect a regard for you, that 1 
e make use of all the advantage your love 
e gives me over you, to persuade you to take 
«c refuge in my arms, from tyrannical pa- 


C rents whose darling you are, whose life it is 


c necessary to ny happiness you should im. 
<< bitter for ever: (or perhaps) from a hus- 
„ band who adores you, who is so cruel to 
c you as to want to have you all to himself; 
«« and whom you are going to overwhelm with 
shame and sorrow, whilst my passion lasts; 
se and it will last as via Ten it can: 1 will 
s stand you in the stead of all you lose for 
«© my sake: when I am heartily tired of you, 
*c I shall arm myself with firmness enough 
e to part with you: you may cry, complain, 
storm, all will be in vain: then you may go 
«© back to your family; that is to say, if it is 
e silly and fond enough to receive you: if 
e not, there are the open arms of the town 
„% WA" 1 
this, the word Run-away implies, 
though you may be sure so much is never 


| LP 
expressed. 
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SACRIFICE. 


I Sacrifice to you my hearts my liberty, &c. 


This sacrifice is — of no great im- 


rtance, and is accordingly accepted for —_ 
it is worth. 
7 lacriſice an old mistress to a new one. 
Nothing costs a gallant so little, or flatters a 
fair-one so much, thus, | 

had a passion for Lucinda: 1 had in- 
e pired her with an equal one for me; and 5ht 
«© will be desperately wexed at finding I tacri- 
* fice her to you. 

This means, I know there is nothing of 


which you women are fonder, than being 


<« enriched with the spoils of another.“ 

But the sacrifice is doubly welcome when 
it is that of her dear friend, and her rival in 
beauty. Thus, You reproach me with this con- 
quest P awell ; 1 sacrifice it to you: can you de- 
tire more? 

This means, I will use you one day j just 
« as I use her at present. Your vanity shuts 

| | your 


2 
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* your eyes to this certain consequence: but 
hen a sad experience shall make you open 
them, you will have no reason to complain. 
Had not my conduct given you sufficient 
« warning * 


SCANDAL. 
| After employing a thousand praises on the 
Fair one loves, scandal and detraction are what 
please the most; they are even received as 
implicit, indirect praise. Thus a lover who 


| abuses, to his mistress, every woman of me- 


rit, and especially her dearest friends, proves 
himself to be a master of his art. It i is one of 
the most leading avenues to a woman's heart, 
who always places to her own account what- 
ever is detracted from another's. 

The great Chinese moralist, being asked 
' why he allowed scandal to woman? answered, 
first, because it is impossible to hinder it. Se- 
condly, because the fear of it from one ano- 
ther is: an useful check upon their conduct. 
And, in fact, the tea-table assizes form 
courts of judicature, the respect of which 


has kept many a woman from Playing the 


fool. 


Ve ee 140 1 10 1 ; 
An inclosure, in which a number of women 


are 
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are shut up and inslaved to the pleasure of one 


tyrant. A modern author, speaking of a 
queen who kept a seraglio of men, prefers it 
as much the most natural and sensible esta- 
blishment. eee e, 

«« A seraglio of women, says he, in which 
e one man reigns sole Sovereign, is like a 
«© melancholy dismal valley, through which 
e creeps a poor narrow stream, scarce suffi- 
«« cient to afford water to two or three shee} 
* amongst a hundred that are perishing with 
«« thirst : whilst a seraglio of men, presided 


cc by a woman, is a Joyous pasture, provided 
with a copious spring, that never dries up; 


« and furnishes abundance for the use and 
«« refreshment of a whole flock. This then 
is the most natural one. The other is an 
abusive custom, and one of the grossest 
« grievances of arbitrary power. 


e $i 

The art of appearing virtuous at a small 
expence. Aserious deportment, modest looks. 
manners full of circumspection, an air that 
disconcerts a novice-lover, and serves for sea- 
Soning to an experienced one: a veil, under 
which the most refined coquetry is concealed. 
As this severity is often only matter of parade, 
it does its duty very ill in private. A fatal 


81 


Intent twitches off the mask, and in *pite of 
all their, precautions, the Fair have their un- 
guarded moments; 3 and whilst. their tongues 
pronounce a negative, their 10 * are in counter 
sense wh their words. 47 via 

34 | ke SHAME, ck DEST 

is one G01 the principal restraints, placed by 
nature and the world, to defend women by 
the apprehension of it from doing silly things. 
A woman who knows her interest, will pre- 
serve at least the shadow of it, even in the 
instant she sends the ae of it. a pack 
ing. | 

Are 1 wot hen achamed of yourcelf said by a 
fair- one, in certain circumstances, and with 
A certain tone, is a hint to proceed, which the 
shame would be not to understand. A 
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we we 


Terms synonimous to lover, and bor- 
rowed from the country, to preserve at least, 


in the words, some idea of rural sincerity and 


in nocence 2 * 


JFC | | 
This is a term very often misapplied. The 
character of Wycherley's Country-Wife gives 
some idea of it; or at Jeast of the danger of 
trustin g one. 


Some 


I am Sick with lowe, Sure you cannot re- 


fuse to cure the pains you cause? — All this 


pretended sickness, and pain, never intrench 
an instant on the lover's pleasure; they never 
confine him to his room. He can, for all 
them, go to the plays, gardens, masguerades, 
and even to a bagnio. They are so little 
troublesome, that a lover would be sorry to 
be cured of his imaginary disorder, that a- 
muses him. so agreeably, and flatters so much 
the vanity of the women. In short, loye-sick 
and sham-sick are synonimous terms. 

It were to be wished, that in the states 
of love there was no more real illness than 
of this sort; our youth would be less liable 
to disorders, that send them very seriously to 
consult the sons of Esculapius. 


810 Us. | 
Are useful interjections in the love-lan- 
: | guage. 
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mage... They are of special service to save 
the modest fair-one the pain of eh apeing 
those dreadful decisive words, I love you. 
They are very tiresome, e when a lan- 
guorous lover - 


Vents only in deep eight diva am rous bs holes 


They are a very uncurrent coin, when em- 
ployed by the men: thus, when a lover whines 
out Cannot my tigb move you to pity me? he 
deserves to de pitied indeed! 


Peng OR 


1 am rn gave; youuse your slawe too — 
Signifies, <* The more power I can make 
“you believe you have over me „ the more 1 
* 1 over you.” * 

j 
SUBMISSIVE. 

A submissive lover is a Al gone: ks 

lays the slave in order to become the master. 
All his submission and obedience only prove 
that he omits nothing that may pave him the 
way to absolute power in his turn. This is 
the old stale game, and not a jot the less suc- 
cessful for the * so. 


. 


All comparisons of one's mistress to the sun, 


the stars, &c. are out of s. They are all 
$0 
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so hackneyed out, that even poetry 8 
them. One modern poet indeed has lately 
ventured to compare his mistress to the sun, 
because, like him, she was a common benefit, 
and Shone. on all alike. _ 5 


SW EAA 2 | 
T :wear,, I protest to you that Twill for ever 
3. constant; should never be understood but 
with the following restrictions: “So long as 
c you afford me lasting pleasure, so long as 
7 Jou can amuse me agreeably, and preserve 
our power to charm me; for otherwise the 
cc < implicit contract is, in fact, void.“ 
This is both law and practice in love. As 
soon as the object ceases to please, the love- 
correspondence drops of course. A respect to 
oaths is treated as a chimæra; pleasure is the 
life · hold of love: and when pleasure ceases to 
exist, the court of conscience absolves the 
lover of all breach of them. Sappho, in the 


midst of her plaintive elegies on the incon- 


stancy of her lover, admits that the Gods keep 
no register of lovers oaths. She knew $0 
much before, and yet was the dupe of them. 
Women should imitate the Romans upon an 
occasion, when a noted liar made them a pro- 
mise, which he confirmed by the most terrible 
W the whole —— of that people an- 
M swered 
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| 1 it, by yet a more terrible o one, "that they 
did not believe a word he Said, 


"SYMPATHY. 


The weakest reasons are stron: g enough to 
determine a heart already disposed to love. 
This term then is employed with success to 
those young people who are properly prepared 
by the reading of romances. 

It is, says an artful lover, à strote of Sympa- 
thy that attaches me to you; comething 1 cannot 


de — 55 and feel nevertheless. 


This signifies, If I was to tell you the 


<< true reasons of my addressing you, they 
4 would but little affect you: perhaps too 


«« they would make against me. My best way 
7 is to have recourse to reasons 1 Sympathy, 
«© which are the more excellent, as they are 
*« susceptible of no explanation, and may be 
« ranked in the class of the anaccountables, 
„the nonsense of which is not the worst 
5 rhetoric in love.“ 
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HE is 2 125 but a Tartle, means, Firs, 
that there is no safety with him. . Secondly, 
that he talks too much to be a solid performer. 
This is almost the worst character a man can 
have with the women. 
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133044. TEARS, 
0. an you Ae my tears? in he mouth 
of the Fair, signifies, Tears are the elo- 
«« quence of our sex; they move even the most 


* insensible; can you then he n more obdurate 


* than others?” 

This is a snare from which It t is hart for a 
lover to get loose: for the women have an ad- 
mirable talent at shedding of tears. The 
Spaniards have a proverb, Lagrimas das muge- 
res valin mucho, y cuestan poco, The tears of 
women avail them much, and cost them little. 

When men employ tears, they have a great 
pathos. Some, however, have them at com- 
mand, in which case they mean, Since 
** words alone will not do, perhaps tears may 
« take you by the weak side of compassion. 
No actor could play his part better than I 
am now doing. ry „ 

| "Wo © Note, 
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Nee that mis recourse to tears ĩs 8 
used: Firat, because the cruelty that extorts 
them is now- a- days pretty much out of fa- 
shion. Secondly, they savour too much of the 
whining lover, which is but an insipid ridicu- 
lous character. A point of love is now oftener 
carried by laughing a woman out of her vir- 
tue, than by crying her out of i it. 3 
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In the present system of love, signiſies espe- 
cially the happy disposition of women to gal- 
lantry: Thus when they say, Ton. now my 
tenderness „it means, I have too much vanity, 
4 interest, and self. love, not to keep you on 
« the hooks with this bait” I should be sorry 
7c to lose an admirer, whom n of 
« tenderness may keep on my. list.“ | 

AY 
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| DEAT DL. 
A woman may admit a lover to her toilette, 
When she is sure of the effect of her charms. 
It i is like the'artful confidence of a Secret, one 
is certain will do one honour, When a wo- 
man suffers herself to be surprized at her toi- 
lette, it is as much as to say, „I. have, as to 
«© my beauty, a clear conscience: it is all ho- 
wo «< nestly my own: and I am the more sure of 

6 doing 
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ce doing execution with it, for its not havdg 
*«« the air of murder prepense.“ 


But when it comes to that dismal time of its 


being a necessity to make a face, the dressing- 


room door is well bolted till the operation is 
over. There is no secret better kept by the wo- 
men than that of the toilette: it is even better 
* han that of their intrigues. | 


TORMENTS. _ 

Nothing can equal my torments, Kc. This 
signifies, „There is in women a perversity 
** that makes them delight in thinking their 
ce lovers suffer a great deal of pain for them; 
* and to tell them so, is taking them by their 
«« weak side; as to the reality, that is out of 
* the question: but, as they are fond of such 
expressions, why not play them upon — ? 


they deserve it.“ 


And, in this conclusion, the men are net 
quite in the wrong. There are none deserve 
less quarter, or fair play than the tribe of 
teazers, for teazing- sake. 


They wrong their trust, who beauty misemploy, 

And turn to torment what was meant a joy. 

Ye FAIR! who have from heav'a this gift receiv d, 

Abuse it not: nor, by false pride deceiv'd, 

Affect a pleasure in a loyer's pain, 

But court the merit of a gentle reign. 

Then if a wretch there is so void of sense, 

As to mis-use the favours you dispense, Z 
7 Mg On 
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On him employ, relentless, every art, 

To soften or subdue the rebel hear: 
At war with those who dare your triumphs brave, 
Humble the proud: · but spare the prostrate slave. 


EU EE Eb Bo - FROTISyor Ts CIT 
Love- toying, with delicacy and refinement, 


is the science of very few. It is the very 


sauce to enjoyment, and of course more re- 


lishing than the meat itself. It is the very 


Funo of Venus, which wives should, like 


uno when she visited Jupiter on Mount Ida, 


now how to put on upon proper occasions. 
ict. —— cs. 
Jam no longer master of myself: I give way 
to my transports.” This said by a lover, whilst 
he throws himself at his mistress's feet, or tips 
her some other dangerous attitude, means, 
« Whatever impertinent caution your reason 
% may suggest to you, I would have you ra- 
te ther beſieve my madness, Kc 
There is no entering into the infinite detail 
of all the effects, emotions, revolutions, that 
these affected transports may produce: be it 
sufficient to observe, that as they have a show 
of deliriousness, such as a violent fever exhi- 
bits in a sick person, so when the fit is over, 
what has passed is as little remembered by the 
one as by the otljler. | 
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TROUBLESOMWE: . 


A troublesome lover is one of those anti- 
quated lovers Who exact delicacy, constancy, 


and attachment from their mistresses. He is 


almost as unreasonable as a fond husband, and 
as much out of the fashion. The present sys- 
tem of toleration on both sides, seems too 
commodious not to grow into an established 
one. 50 v | 
5 


TRUCE. 


” inch, I beg you, good Sir, with your com 
pliments. This phrase used by a woman who 
is immoderately praised, signifies, I am in- 
e satiable upon the article of compliments; 
« the way to make you continue them is to 
«« plead modesty, which will furnish you a 
% new topic upon which to praise me.“ 
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"a brought more virtues to an untimely | 
end than any other vice. A woman Whose 
vanity is hurt by the apprehended desertion of 
a lover, to keep him, "On yery often take the 


very 


UN 
very step which will bring on that desertion ; 
and in the loss of her virtue, rob her of all real 
foundation for vanity for the future. 


VERSES. + | 


They were formerly in great vogue in Love: 


at present they are generally exploded. It is 
enough that a lover vents his nonsense in poe- 
tical prose. 5 | 


„„ - l 

In numbers of Women, is no more than a 
regard for their reputation. A desire of raising 
the value of one's favours, and of inflaming, 
by teazing, the passion of a silly lover: the de- 
sire of acquiring esteem by resistance: the 
hopes of getting a husband: the disagreeable- 
ness of a gallant, his follies, or indiscretions: 
a natural coolness. All, or some of these, 
compose the essence of virtue in the greatest 
part of the women. = | 
Who is the most virtuous of women? (says 
a modern author) she who by constitution is 


the most amorous, and by reason the most 


VIRGIN IT Y. See MAIDENHOOD. 


UNACCOUNTABLE. | 

It is the ze ne 3ga7 quoi of the French, and a 
term often used like fate, stars, destiny, &c. 
| N E he 
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The true 5ense of which i is, when a woman will 
do what she will do; and instead of owning the 
ridiculousness of her passion for a worthless 
object, She pleads an unaccountable liking or 
impulse; and prefers renouncing her reason, 
an building a system on no foundation, to 
the painful task of controlling her inclination, 
and subordinating her heart to her duty. 


v N C 0 N 8 T AN T. 
Dou are an unconstant. This reproach well 


weighed, signifies, “ My self-loye is more flat- | 


0 tered by imputing to you a fault, of which 


«© I am myself the cause, than if I was to tell 


myself that I have not charms enough to 


« fix you.“ 


The truth is, that unconstancy is oftener a 
misfortune than a crime. A lover cannot al- 
ways help it. He is innocent, because he is 
passive in it. Not to deserve inconstancy, if 
not a cure, is at least a consolation. | 


— 


UNDRESS.. 


The fair-one who meets her lover in a cer- 
tain undress, or a studied negligence, shews 
plainly what she would be at. The olive- 

ranch, or the white flag, are not more ex- 
pressive signals in war, than this UVndress in 
Love. It speaks of itself, that she is not so 
trait - laced, that a — would discom- 
pose 


UN 
pose her. 'The least experienced of loyers 


might feel that they have nothing but to take 


the field to make sure of their triumph: the 
victory waits but for their onset. A fair-one 
In this condition declares herself ready for the 
Sacrifice to Venus. There wants nothing but 


the priest and the altar. 


UNFAITHFUL. See UNCONSTANT. 
yy UNION. © 

Can you deny yourself the pleasure there is in 
the union of two hearts? means, I am draw- 
ing you the luscious picture of Love, such as 
te it was in times of yore, that I may disguise 
* to you the present state of it, which might 
not serve my Purgonts e well.“ g | 
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To reproaches of inconstancy, the answer 


often is, You do me great unjustice. The mean- 
ing of which is, It is true, I saunter, I flut- 
«« ter from beauty to beauty; but why should 
«« you find fault with me? it is the way of 
te the world. Would you have me set up for 
«<*a reformer. of it? Pleasure is my property; 
«and 1 have a right to take my own where 
Fever I find it.“ 8 ds le cook 
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Won x of little experience are apt to mis- 


take the urgency of bodily wants, for the vio- 


lences of a delicate passion; and sometimes 
are betrayed into this favourable construction 
by their own exigencies, which do not suffer 
them to stand examining motives too nicely. 
In this case, the appetite is a coarse feeder, 


that does not stay to pick its bits, but takes 


the readiest, with a voraciousness that proves 
more the necessity than the pleasure of the 
meal. The hunger is all the sauce. ä 


WHO KNOWS but he may marry me at last, 

A common term, or at least a common 
thought of girls, who have seen little of the 
world. It is the usual conclusion of those soli- 
loquies which love, supported by _—_ en- 
gages them to make. A man of condition, 
rich, and struck with the charms of a young 
person, addresses her, and soon finds the way 
to her heart. He makes proposals to her, and 
promises in course. The young creature, full 
of the prejudices of a virtuous education, tho 
poor, rejects them at first. The gallant then 


sets himself to work to dissipate her fears, and 


vanquish 


- — — IN 


vanquish her seruples. Letters, presents, and 
especially some female intriguer, who talks all 


the while of honour, whilst she is labouring to 


undermine the principles of it, are employed 
to turn the girl's head, and induce her to ac- 
cept a lodging well furnished, and a table well 
kept. The reflections of the young creature 


disturb this happiness, she declares she had 


rather return to her zeedlexvorkt than live in in- 
famy. Then the difficulties and inconveni- 


encies of marrying, at least for the- present, are 


pleaded, and at length believed. The girl re- 
turns to her old seducing thought, Vo knows 
But be may at last marry me? which had before 
* adored, says she to herself; I am adorable. 
«« So much pains, so many rich presents, are 
««.sure proofs of my lover's sincerity: then he 
«« is so fine a gentleman: would he deceive 
«© me? Why should I despair of my fortuue? 


e Why should not I grace a coronet as well 
„ as another? Have I less charms than lady 


« such an one, who jumped out of the 
ce street into a title and a coach?” _ 
But soon the scene changes, and the illusion 


vanishes ; when my Lord, satisfied with having 


taken with her the copy of a marriage, proceeds 
to finish an original one with some lady of for- 


tune or rank equal to his own; or, what is 


worse, changes one copy for another. Then 
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5 the Who Knows is converted to rants of mad · 
q | ness and despair; then succeed the exclama- 
; tions of Traitor, Villain, and the like, till 
f Madam, now wiser at her own expence, ac- 
quiesces in she ordinary course of things, and 
4 suppresses the h Knows for ever. 
— 1 422. rein Wer ek antes 1 
Hao winning you are! The English of this 
* 4 1 WI 8 He „ | 
5 IJ wvish I could love you, in the mouth of a 
od fair-one, signifies, I actually do love you.“ 
4 {4 avish 5 could hate you, signiſies precisely 
„ 10 e tub 
N | - WL: Fu | | 
Tue wit of these times consists in a defiance 
L of common-sense, a licentious impertinence. 
4 Its chief employment is to put off false senti- 
- ments for true ones: to carry off the most 
worthless proceedings with an air of triumph 
2 in them: to ruin women, to debauch the wife 
4 or sister of a bosom friend: to feign a love one 
S *nevyer felt. In short, it makes many come- 
7 dians in love, and not one true lover. | 
: The primitive acceptation of this term was 
: an hongyreBingne. A wit was formerly a cha- 


racter 


c 


5f worth. and Solidity. It supposed a 
of we N Ned, 
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s 
W shining understanding: one who had 


3 { 1 


the courage to think before he spoke or wrote; | 


who stuck to the standard of reason and pro- 
rity. But this was too grave a character to 
)aintain long its estimation. Such as yet ad- 
here to it, are called, in derision, en 
and are very little valued by the men, and not 
at all by the women, who look on = as 
sober, insipid personages. 
Opposed to these is another Pries of wits, 
who are now in high reign. Every thing with 
them is lively, sparkling, and frothy. These 
are the idols of the women, and are by them 
preferred to all, except to moneyed men, whose 
vubstantial eloquence out- cuts even the pow- 
erful charms of their splendid nonsense. 
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Women compose the world's 1 half. 
| Their destination is to please, to be lovely, 
and to be joved.” Nothing can compensate to 
"them their failure in these points; they are 
the very constituent ones of their happiness. 
The eastern nations, who confine them in a 
sort of prison they call seraglios, avoid none of 
the inconveniencies which their conversation 
may produce, They are themselves often the 


Slaves. of one particular woman who strikes 


their fancy, and they deprive themselves of 
8 the; Joys of a freedom of Vasen 
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Those who do not love them are yet more 
blameable than those who love them too much. 
There is no definition can reach them. 


Every man's experience must be his interpre- 
ter of them; but this may be said with great 
justice to them, that far the greatest part of 
them incite their lovers to all that is virtuous 
and honourable. No woman worth loving 

ever loved a coward or an abject villain. It is 
generally the fault of the men when a commerce 


with them becomes pernicious or dishonour- 
a . ES 


5 YELLOW. 
TRR yellow jaundice in Love. See jJEA- 
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The great art of yielding consists in study- 
ing well before-hand the time, place, person, 
ang, above all, the consequence. A | 
VVV 
All the eloquence of the Ciceros and De- 
mostheneses is not equal to the natural elo=. 
: quence 
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quence of youth. The glare of it blinds one to 
_ itsfaults. Its privileges are numberless. There 
is no atonement or compensation received in 
Love for the want of it. It is the greatest me- 
rit, and often the only one, that is required to 
succeed. No wonder then that women take 
such pains to preserve the appearance of it, 
long after the substance is departed. In vain; 
there ĩs noretrieving, nor repairing it. There is 
no second bloom in nature, nor procurable by 
art. The attempting it is a yoke, and a stale 
one: yet women are fools enough to have the 
rage of giving their decline a new ridicule, by 
their for ever fruitless endeavours to conceal it. 


Tu: IS ; term, more 5 5 lan progaic, Sig- 
niſies much the same as Love, Ardour, Pas- 
$100," pas &c., to which we refer. 


2 0 * E. The Virgin Zone. 


5 Whatever stuff this zone was made of, 
which the virgins of ancient times wore about 

their waists, it is at present so lightly wove, 

i is apt to give way at ws least touch. 
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"HE writer of this addreſs having 
had frequent occaſions: in the | 


edule of his duty, in a very large 


pariſh, to give his advice to young 
women in the ſituation of thoſe ſor 


whom it is deſigned, he is induced by 
the belief that his endeavours have in 


ſome caſes been attended with ſuc= | 


ceſs, and. the hope that others in the 
ſame. ſituation might be benefited, to 


extend his advice beyond the limits 


of his parochial care, to the unfor- 


tunate objects of that ann in 


general. 


And Is is not TT, that 
it may be alſo of advaniage to young 
women of a better character; who, 


though not ina ſituation to need the 
uſe of argu _ 


* to reclaim them, 
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F 
may at one time or other be expoſed to 
danger, and by obſerving the ſteps and 
conſequent ſufferings of thoſe who have 
fallen, may be kept themſelves from 
falling. If it ſhall anſwer the double 
purpoſe of prevention and cure, and 
while it reſtores the one, ſhall be the 
means of ſecuring the other from in- 
fection; in whatever degree theſe ends 
ſhall be attained, the writer's feelings 
will be gratified, and his earneſt 
wiſhes ſo far accompl'ſned. His en- 
deavours will at leaſt have been well 
intended, and will leave him the ſatiſ- | 
faction of having tried to ſave from 
the ruins of their fallen ſtate, a part 
[ of the community who are too often 
4 left to periſh) unpitied in their fins, 
| for want of ſome timely interpoli- 
tion of means, which are at leaſt worth 
| wyiog, to reclaim an ve them. 
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HAT the advice you have received 

may have a more laſting effect than 
the momentary imprefſion it may have 
made upon you at this time ;—that it may 
be remembered, and be always at hand to 
guide and aſſiſt you, to ſtrengthen you and 
keep you from falling, I leave it with you 
for your peruſal: and I pray you, when 
ever you read it, to read it with the ſame 
deſire with which it is written; the earneſt 
deſire that it may profit you, and be the 
happy * to reclaim and ur you. 4 


=P am aware that in the opinion of many C 

the taſk I undertake i is hopeleſs, and the 
attempt is more likely to excite their ridi- | 
cule than any ſerious expectation of ſuc-- 
ceſs. But I am not diſheartened by the 
little e which general opinion 
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or my own obſervation afford me. Un- 


promiſing as the proſpe&t may be, I am 
not without hope myſelf. My well meant 
endeavours have, I truſt, in ſome caſes: 
been ſucceſsful, and though perhaps the 
inſtances are not many, in which perſons 


in your ſituation have been reclaimed, I 


will not deſpair of ſeeing ſome, at leaſt, 
converted from the error of their ways. It 
is, however, worth the trial; and it is cer- 
tainly the duty of a faithful ſhepherd, ro 
| ſeek and to ſave that which was Ion. If! 


'« a man have an hundred ſheep, and one 


of them be gone aſtray, doth he not 
leave the ninety. and nine, and goeth in- 


& to the mountains, and ſeeketh that which 8 


N 9 


| © is gone aſtray, and if ſo be that he find 


4 it, verily I ſay unto you, he rejoiceth 


« more of that ſheep, than of the ninety 


and nine which went not aſtray. Even 


« ſo it is not the will of your Father which 
4 js in heaven that one of cheſe little ones 


| < ay Ro.” . 


| Happy 


2 Matthew xviii. 12, 13, 14 
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be your caſe that you may be found; that 


regain the character which you have loſt 


favour of your God. 


. conciliation with God and with the world, 


tuation in which you ſtand both with the 


| ſenſible of their guilt, or the conſequences 


Happy ſhall I think myſelf—Happy will 
it be for you, young woman, if this ſhall 


you may be brought back to the fold from 
which you have ſtrayed; that you may 


with the world, and be reſtored to the 


The firſt ſtep to amendment, and 1 to re- 


is to be ſenſible of your ſins. This, I truſt, 
many of you are; and that your own feel- 
ings of ſhame and remorſe would ſpare me 
the pain of recalling to your minds the 


world and with God. 
But not all i in your unhappy ſituation are 


of it. Though brought to this ſtate of 
infamy and ruin; abandoned by the man 
they loved, and leſt to encounter alone the 
ſhame and difficulties into which he hath 
Og them ; caſt out and forſaken by 
| - A4 . their 


[ 
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9 
Meir friends; ſhun'd by their companions; 


loaded with ignominious reproaches among 
their equals; and without a character to 


% Tegain admiſſion into the families of their 


ſuperiors ; 'there are among you ſome, who 
are not yet ſenſible how ſinful and wretch- 
ed their condition is. Painful therefore as 
it may be to others, painful as it is to my 
own feelings, to.recal to thoſe. of greater 
ſenſibility, - the evils of which they are 


already but too ſenſible, it is neceſſary for 
you who are not yet awakened to a ſenſe of 
* ſituation, to be told, 0 from whence 
you are. fallen ; that you may not think 
lightly | of your D_ or danger, but, from a 
ſerious conviction of both, may earneſtly 
8 and return to the paths of virtue. 


Let me PREG not wich any ac to diſ- 


treſs the feelings of thoſe whoſe ſolitary 
hours have again and again brought theſe 


things to their remembrance, but that you 


ng 8 are 18. thaughtlefs and unconcerned 
„ mark” 4 about 


er. ü. 3. 
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th abs 
about your ſituation, may compare what 
once was your happy ſtate with what it is | 
at preſent, lead you back to thoſe happy. 
days, when, under the roof of parents 
whofe delight, whoſe hope and dependance 
you were, you once lived in innocence and 
peace: who, whatever other comforts they _ 
were denied, had you to be their joy and 
boaſt ;—had in you all the ſatisfaction that 
parents of the higheſt rank can have: you 
were the fond object of their delight in your 
earlieſt years: you were their hope and ex- 
pectation as you grew up: you were their 
anxious care when you became fit to go 
out into life: and at length your ſettle- 
ment in ſome family of character and cre- 
dit crowned all their wiſhes, and terminated 
all the tender ſolicitudes that they had for. 
your ſafety and ſucces.” + - - +5445; 374k 


From the religious principles and virtu- 
ous habits in which you were brought up, 
and the reſpectable family in which they, |: 
had the good fortune to place you when 


Z „„ Fen Sea ; | you 
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| | that you were ſettled for life, ſecure from the. 


dangers to which young females are ex- 
poſed, who are not protected from the 
temptations to which they. are ſubject 
when they have no place or employment 
to fill up their time, and afford dem the 


means of earning their bread. 


"i the ſervice i in which hes placed you 


they fondly hoped that you would remain 
till a ſuitable opportunity ſhould offer, of 
fettling for life with ſome prudent and in- 


duſtrious man of character, to whom, your 
behaviour in ſervice would not only have 
recommended you as a wife, but fitted you 
to undertake the care, and make your little 


income go as far as poſſible in the decent 


maintenance of a family. 


Such were the reaſonable ds of 


* your parents; and ſuch would have been 
your happy ſtate if you had gone on in the 
way in which they put you. Happy were 


* while 1 did ſo: but at length the 
| ſeducer 
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educer came and robbed you of your in- 
Dcence and peace. 


3 


Voung and nn you admitted 
to your acquaintance men, whoſe deſigns | 
ou had not the judgment to diſcover nor 

diſcretion to eſcape. Tired of fervice, and 
eager to be independent as you thought, in 
I your haſte to become the wife, you became 
you the proſtitute of the man yo loved. 


His häte cker his ane i his FEY 
lity to maintain you if you ſhould become | 
his wife, you never conſidered. His re- 
gard for you, you believed to be the fame _ 
as your's for him; and his diſpoſitions you 
1211 meaſured by your own. You gave him 
credit for the moſt pure and honourable 

intentions, and you were perhaps not to 

be perſuaded to the contrary, though your + 
of [parents or friends might intimate their ſuſ- 
een pictons and fears. 1 


Your confidence at length dees you 5 
to your ruin. The familiarities of court- 
ſhip encvuraged him to make encroach- 

p | 3 ments 
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ments upon the liberties you | allowed him. 
You ſuffered him to take liberties. which 
| prudence ſhould have told you to refuſe. .O 
The reſtraints of modeſty which became cut 
your ſex, you were leſs careful to obſerve Ia 
as the time of your nuptials drew near: Nou 
and at laſt, paſſion overpowered the guards 

of principle and duty: you yielded to the 

temptation of the moment, and were undone, ca 


. The fences 5 madeſty once broken als I.. 
the repetition of your ſhame became caſy . 
to your ſeducer. The repetition of pro- 
miſes of marriage on his part, the conſci- 
ouſneſs of having nothing on your's to re- 
fuſe, together wick the fear leaſt he ſhould 
| leave you if you ſhould now offend him, 
| made you a ſlaye to his luſts ; till at length | 
you found, what your prudence ſhould have 
told you before, that the man who robs 
you of your virtue means not to make 
- you his wife —that, if he had meant to 
marry you, he would have been the firſt to 
a your virtue, and not to o ſeduce R. 

; Such 1 
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Se i 
such I ſuppoſe are the ſteps which led 
you to your. ruin. But there are ſome in 
your ſituation, whoſe fall has not the ex- 
cuſe of youthful paſſion and miſplaced con- 
fdence to palliate their guilt, or claim 
our pity. . 


Neceſſity is ſometimes aſſigned as the 
cauſe, which is but another name for idle- 


Ineſs and vice. Young and healthy, with 
me uſe of her hands, and a character to re- 


commend her, no young woman can be at 


loſs for the means of an honeſt livelihood: 
Phe muſt have loſt her place by miſcon- 
Nuct, and forfeited the character which 
Inould recommend her to another, or be 
Foo idly diſpoſed to ſeek or wiſh for ano- 
ther, before ſhe can have the plea of ne- 
Teſſity to urge in her excuſe: And then, it 
Js a plea which ſhe ſhould be aſhamed to 
Tnake; for the wages of ſin are a reſource: 
Fyrhich a virtuous character would rather 
periſn at once, than baſely accept. No 


Fconvenien&, no ſuffering can be equal 
WEL N 10 


ute that has nothing leſt bur the finfut 


I finer clothed, of being raiſed above their 
| Companions, and carning their ſupport by 


| 9 
to the loſs of character i in any reſ pect; but 
to a virtuous woman it is ſo precious that 
The would ſuffer any thing rather than pro. 
titute her perſon, and barter her modeſt/ 
| forbread. And indeed, whenever it comes] in 
to this, the wretched remainder of life is} ne 


oye gre 


ſcarcely worth preſerving. It is better to 
. periſh for want, than prolong by infamy a 


rages of proftitution for its ſupport. 


But it is luſt rather than want, vanity '© 
rather than neceſſity that are the occaſion 
and the means of their fall. Not content 
with their humble condition, they have 

prefered the wages of ſin to the wages C 
induſtry, and ſacrificed their virtue to their 
© Jove of dreſs, to the fooliſh deſire of being P 


an cafier ſervice than that of labouring forſ ho 
{their bread; too late experiencing that all} an 
heir golden dreams have vanithed with theſea 
* of thei innocence, and left them ex- me 


poſedd 


n th 
poſed to want, to wretchedneſs and ſhame, 
when the luſts of their ſeducers have been 
gratified, and they have been turned off 
unpitied, laughed at for their credulity, and 
in vain complaining, to. make way or 
newer objects of their Caprice. 


By whatever ſteps you loſt your virtue; 
whatever were the motives on your part, 
wulf or the arts on the part of your ſeducer, | 

[| what (let me aſk) were your feelings wen 
{you found yourſelf deceived, abandoned. 
and undone? Alas! fruitleſs tears, una» 
uiling complaint, ſolitary hours of remorſe, : 

. and dread of that ſhame which. a few | 

| months more would bring to light, ſuc- | 
* | ceded to the happy. hours which you ; 
paſſed in the ſervice or tuation which youp | 
bett. J 5 


ol At 1 the . a the enn 4 
forſ hour, which is naturally attended with dread | ö 
all and pain, and peril enough, but in your 1 
ww! caſe was accompanied with feetings far | 
-|more diſtreſſing than the temporary ſuffer- * | 
fed Z 1 


leir 
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ings of your delivery—the fear leſt that Fo 
which is the only comfort to ſuſtain the m 
ſuffering mother in other caſes, the child || th: 
that is to be born, ſhould live—live. to be 
your reproach and ſhame. To the dread 
and ſufferings of childbirth were added the 

reproaches of guilt, and the 1 of ; Jts 
diſcovery. 


No j joy to you Six a child i is vow! into 
che world no happy father to welcome 


its birth no congratulating friends to re- . 
bre 
Joice with you when it is over not even 


any to comfort and aſſiſt you in your ſuf- 
ferings; perhaps not the neceſſary aſſiſtance 
that your fituation needed; much leſs che 
comforts which the virtuous woman, how- 
ever low in' life, finds ſome tender neigh- 
bour ever EO to adminiſter j in this time 
of need. n 


\ . * 
4 * 


In all che lonely Bond of your confinement, uni 
how wretched muſt you have been! What . 
days and nights of miſery; did you paſs 


: dreading the OA vf that time when on 
4 Fou fire 


1 * 17 * 
it you ruſt gen go forth lu the world to 
e meet its diſgrace; perhaps ſecretly wiſhing 
d || that the offspring of your ſhame'might riot 
e || live to reproach you; 2 


d taring, in a moment of deſpondence, miſ- 
ce chief to the helpleſs infant, and only! re- 


5 | ſtrained by divine grace, of which you were 
not yet utter ly e . from putting Foe” 
vielen N crocufen. 3 


The child denen lives, and ben 
brought here to be baptized * ; but no at. 
c tendance of friends and neighbours ac- 
company you upon this occaſion. He has 
received into the number, and admit- 

ted i into * prixinges * a” Chriſtian, but 
ae ee eee f 
Nen who were the objects of it, uſually was on their 

Foming to church with their children to be an 
Id to return thanks after their delivery; an | 
Wt, Funity which the writer thought favourable to im oreſs 
at em with a ſenſe of their ſituation, and to G 5 
en. His practice was to call them into the veſtty- 

dom, and give them, in ſubſtance, the admonition 


en ontained in theſe pages, varied according to thei 
ou Fitumſtances and theit feeling 


dee 


11 


1 227 not into the privileges s of a legitimate chi 
To the perpetual ſhame of the mother, and 


the eee diſgrace of the child, he is 


recorded as a baſtard. That regiſter which 
Will ae inform him of his birth, wil 
tell him of his mother's crime. To the loſ 
of a father's tenderneſs and ſupport which 
| when he comes to years of diſcernment 

he will expect to ſind, he will have the 
mortification to be loaded with his mc 


be viſited upon him, in ſcornful reproache: 
nnen enen . e 


ee ee ee eee 3 | 
not diveſted of the feelings and mean td 


= discharge the duties of a mother, what 
load of cafe and trouble have you brought 


Cad 


upon. yourſelf, to maintain, to educate, 


provide for your child ! The whole of th: 
_ care which, when divided between both, i 
a ſufficient charge to the father and mothe 


> reſtsuponyoualone. The poor unfortunat 
1 W Is n by the Age agd thoug 25 
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ther's ſhame ; and the ſin of his father wil 2 
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N | 
the officers of the pariſh-may "bigs: 7 il 
to pay for its ſupport, he will do nothing 
more than he is compelled to- contribute, 
and that perhaps, to the great diſcredit of || 
the underſtanding, the humanity and the 

policy of the pariſh, a ſum paid down at 
once, which he conſiders as a compoſition {| 
for his crime, anda releaſe of every care and 
duty that he owed his child. Unhappy 

104 child! deſerted by one parent. —Unhappy | 

rig mother! ſo unequal to the cares and du- || 

en ties of the other. What difficulties have || 
| you got to ſtruggle with on his !—how {| 
much have you to ſuffer on your own ad- 

count, before you can regain admittance into f 

any family where you may have an oppor- || 

t tunity to work out your repentance with 

gh God, and retrieve your character with the | 

world !—difficulties and trials not leſs than 
thoſe you have already gone through; which| 

Will require all your reſolution, circumſpec= 

e tion and care through the remainder of your 

| life; and which, if you are ſenſible of your! 

SY fituation, will be almoſt enough to make 
| r 
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ou exclaim, I bat 500 Fall "my h M 


. ne | 


tion; ſuch the difficulties and troubles 
which you have 2 0 you rſelf. 


But he 1s to * done? The paſt can- 
not be recalled; and in vain, will you ſay, 


do I tell you how wretehed your condition 


w urnleft! can Se the wp to n it. 


te 18 withichtis friendly wiſh that I addr uy 
you. It is not to give ydu unneceſſary pain, 
but to excite a diſpoſition and deſire to be 


your peace of mind, that I recall theſe things 
to * enn. 


* 


Ii is true, you have 0 this great wick- 


edneſs and finned againſt God: you have 
borfeited the favour of your friends: you 
* * 7 6 ; 5 „ have 


5 Gen * XXVII. 46. 


Suck, 3 female; i is your fitus- 


reſcued from your unhappy ſtate, and to 
aſſiſt you in recovering your character and 


CS f „„ K A we 


B $$ 2 www 


ee world. But 


do not deſpair: God is to be recon- 
ciled : your friends will again receive you 
into favour: the world, at leaſt the libe- 
ral part of it, will be diſpoſed to forges. | 
what is paſt, if you. are truly penitent, and 
your future conduct ſhall oy you to be = 


10 is ne che with SORE Father, you nd 
that one of you ſhould periſh. If you re- 
turn penitent and converted, he will re- 
ceive you. He invites you to his mercy. } 
* We pray you e . 
e . "2 


To ads your peace wich God, t the n 
ſtep I have already told you is to be ſen«- 


fible of your tran] prefſion. Commune 
therefore with your heart. Pour out your: 
foul in prayer to him for his pardon and 
grace, Let it be your conſtant practice 
every night when you go to bed, and every 

8 3J morning 


* 2 Cor, v. 26 


- > 
morning when you riſe, to pray that he 
vin forgive your fin and heal your inſir- 

mity. Say with David, I have ſinned fa 
again the Lord, and the Lord will Ja 
ſay alſo unto you, I have "ye wy 7 By 
"IO ue men die. . y 


At ede nene his without waiting h 
for the opportunity of formal prayer, with- y 
out leaving your employment to retire into Ih 
your cloſet to pray, let your heart have fre- u 
quent acceſs to God. ben you are in I te 
A beaningſi think upon God f. Weary and 
heavy laden with your fins, look up with 
hope and faith to him of whom , m 
1 f 5417 NN 

| „ Beſide * Aaily 2 of, 3 
be ſure that you neglect not the ordinances 


of God. Keep his ſabbaths holy. Take all 
opportunities of frequenting your church: 


. ae 0 of the Lord's 2:29 em- 


2 


"* "ao # AS. 
* 


2 Sam. x. 7 2 4 ga TRIP 
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land edifying books. By ſuch a' ſerious: . 
and continued uſe of the means of grace 


IJyou will find comfort and advantage. f 
- you thus ſeek the Lord he will be found of 


your ſin: he will, if your heart be truly 
humbled and your penitence fincere, ſay” | 


"PET IO) 


read, the ſcriptures, and other religious 


you—ſcek him with your whole heart and 
he will hear your prayer: he will forgive . 


unto you as unto the woman taken in adul- 
tery G0 and ſin no m,lAUuh̃ | i 1 ES 


* 


Bi n in ce « God wart 
mocked.” It is not an outſide ſhew of ſor- 


IJrow and converſion, nor is it a little pre- 


ſent remorſe. or reformation that will re- 
ſtore you to his favour, Your repentance to 
be accepted of him muſt be both fincere” | 
and laſting. It muſt lead to actual amend- 

ment, and to all the circumipection, care 
and arne that are N to effect it 
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his grace to guide and ſtrengthen you, you 

muſt exert your own endeavours to avoid 

and to withſtand temptation. You muſt 

i * Set the Lord always before you.” Say with 

I David © He is on my y right _ n 1 
* not folly.” ” - 


[| The ts. 1 WP continnane 
| in well doing which are neceſſary to reſtore 
| you to the peace of God are neceſſary to re. 


4 
B41 
7 * 


Ame friends,” h. kchey ſee you to be 
| truly contrite and reform 


| chaſte and free from every thing offenſive 


| they will not however reproach you with 


They: * with 0 as This my child was 


« |. 


IR Xvi. Js ; 


| mann re 


ed, your manners 


| or unbecoming, your behaviour ſuch as 
becomes the penitent, will again receive 
vou into their houſes. They will forget, 


hat is, paſt, but after the example of their 
heavenly father will welcome your return. 


verde with nc proper t0 God fr 7 


8 © 


«diet ah is alive pt; was Mt and 
fund. And every good mind will 
jain with them in encouraging and aſſiſting 
you to perſevere in the re formation vou 
have begun ; nay, your return will not only 
give pleaſure. to the good on earth, but 
* there. is even joy in the preſence of the Angels, 
« of Gad over one ſinner that repenteth . 255 
But while I encourage you to expect all 
this, let me deal fairly with you and warn 
you of the FUR ang _ you 3 
to expeckk. | 


Reſpedtable families will at firſt be Near⸗ 
ful to admit you into their ſervice, Hows 
ever diſpoſed to give you credit for good 
intentions, and to have compaſſion upon 


Hour firuation, they will be afraid to em- 
Ploy, or to give any countenance to one 


whoſe repentance may ariſe rather from 
he preſent. inconveniences which ſhe. ſuf. 
ers, than from a real conviction of her 
88 and A N Ne in her diſpoſi- 

ions 


— 


tions; and 1 may therefore rolls '' 
their humanity by returning to her ſhame ; 
and bringing trouble and diſcredit upon ; 
them. | 


"20" * 


Their e and ee dtd N 


perhaps on the inſtances they have obſerv- ſa 


you. 


ed themſelves of perſons in your ſituation 
making this ungenerous return to their 
| protectors, will operate ſtrongly againſt 
| You muſt therefore determine to 


perſevere in the reformation you begin, or * 


F | 
it will not ſecure to you the continuance, ! 


if at al admit you into their ſervice. 1 
— ö 12 12! | 1 C 


Aſſure yourſelf 81 your own determina- 
tion to do it before you attempt to get into 
ſervice again: and when you have had the 
good fortune to regain a comfortable ſet- 

tlement, let nothing tempt you to loſe it. 
The decency of your manners and the mo- 
deft ſhame that marks the lincerity of your 
converſion, 1s the only. character that you 
haves now to recommend vou. "And when 


vou 


Te * * 8 


u get into ct your behaviour will be f 
3 watched, and if you are not care- 


| ful to avoid even the appearance of evil you, 
will be ſuſpected and HORS 


te 
1e 


1 here, chat I may leave undone no- 5 


* Iming that appears to be neceſſary for your | 
—Aafety, let me give you a little advice re- 
an pay Jour » future behaviour. ee 
1 In the firſt TO let me adviſe you, as 
an you value your reputation, your intereſt, 
- your happineſs in this life and that which 
Iss ro come, ſhun your betrayer. Have no 

I communication whatever with him. See 
=, him not—hear- not from him; read not 
Fi any of his profeſſions. He means only 


5 again to ſeduce and to abandon you. Suffer 
+ none of his plauſible tales of remorſe and 
„ | promiſes of marriage to reach you. He 
will, if he can, contrive to fall in your 
way; or he will endeavour through ſome 
du friend to convey into your hands the falſe 
en vows Which! may induce you to admit him 
ou | 1 | | | | | again 


* n <p your company : and 1 wil 
be but too much inclined yourſelf to liſten 


th his falſehood, and believe that he is yet 
diſpoſed to marry you. But if you wiſty 


| to avoid the repetition of your guilt and 
diſgrace, ſhun him as the enemy to your 
| peace. Baniſh him not only from your 
affections but from your very thoughts. If 
you admit him into your company you are 
undone. If you give him a moment's cre- 


dit for a diſpoſition to make you ſatisfac- 
| tion for the injury he has done you, your 
ruin is nearly effected. He will again 


perſuade. you to believe chat he means to 


marry you, and your. own credulity will 
eaſily give him credit for all the ſorrow and 


| ſincerity he profeſſes, But his profeſſions 
are now not only to be ſuſpected: they are 


| W falſe. You may be aſſured they 
are. The man who could ſeduce your 
virtue, who could bring you into your 
L preſent ſituation, and leave you expoſed to 


* eee char you have, 
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wes 
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to be bettayed. 


"a - 


with ref; to other men. 


%E 


if you are in a family where there are 


ſelves at liberty, perhaps your female fel> 


ne virtue which has once n overcome: 

| nd they will expect to find no great dif- 

h culty to effect their deſign. Till you have 
Poavinced them by a prudence and pro- 

| ſhricty of conduct, and by a ſpirited reſiſt-. 


ce of their wicked deſigns, that you are 


7 , 


had to ſuffet, is a baſe deceiver, by whom 
you muſt be weak indeed. if pos arg 


To. your reſolution in this reſpect, 65 
me add the prudence that will be n | 


ther ſervants, the men will think them- |} 


ſow ſervants will N them, to try 


ot the woman they take you to be, 0 
uſt expect that they will take greater li- 


Jou will therefore find it neceſſary to keep. 4 | 
em at a greater diſtance. The modeſt; - 


reſerve 2 


* ticularly your ſituation, muſt forbid the 


| have become you to be very careful of you 
conduct in the company of men; not b 
anylanguage, looks, or familiarities, howeveſ 


* 


a * chat becomes your er, and par. 


approaches of rudeneſs, and che liberties 
56g Wounds take. 


| yt ins EGS a Aae Far Py where 
| you find yourſelf expoſed to danger, you 


will at length diſcourage, if. you. do no 
ſhame them from repeating their attempts} 


The firmneſs and the modeſty of your be 
haaviour will be a check to their rudeneſs 
and force them to deſiſt from their purpoſe 
5 vith A to themſelves and dn to Fon 


1 _ not al you i 1 it wil 


hu on your part to avoid every appearance 


1 of encouragement to thoſe who would take ; 
F advantage of your ſituation. 3 


42 Even if you had never fallen it woule 


innocent your diſpoſitions, to give the 
. Ld an) 


31 


any encouragement to take liberties that 
T9 ought. not to allow. 


* 4 ; 
8 
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Thoſe lively diſpoſitions wh ich are no- 


thing more than the chearfulneſs of youth- 
ful ſpirits, if they are not reſtrained by 
prudence and diſcretion, might bring you 
into greater danger than you are aware. 
Mien not ſo virtuous in their diſpoſitions as 
me females they converſe with, are apt to 


put a wrong conſtruction upon the ſpright- | 
ly manners of your ſex. Vanity, leads them 
to interpret your civilities into affection for 
themſelves ; and the livelineſs of your tem- 
per their own vicious diſpoſitions lead 
them to conclude is the effect of like diſ- 


| poſitions-in you. Or however free from 
| ſuſpicion or deſign they may be, familiari- 8 


ties tend to looſen the reſtraints of modeſty, i 


and inſenſibly lead you into danger. 


And if it becomes the virtuous woman ta 


reſtrain the levities of youthful gaiety, and 
Is ler r ene, 8 ber from the en- 


s RD 6 


We 


much more neceſſary is it in you who have 
Already been ſeduced; whom they will 


 croachrhents of the rude and vicious, how 


in 


| therefofe think it no hard tafk to ſeduce | 


again; whom too they will have leſs re- 
juctance to bring again into ſuch a ſituation 
than they would have to debauch a vir- 
tuous character; arid whoſe ſeduction they 
will not only have leſs ſc ruple to accom- 
| pliſh, but they will be leſs in fear of the 
reproaches of the world, becauſe the world 


expecting no good of you will think very 


lightly of the crime of bringing you again 


to ſhame—how much more, I ſay, does it 
become you to be diſcreet and prudent, to 


be always upon your guard, to keep at a 


double diſtance from the borders of temp-= 
tation and fin, to avoid not only the looſe 


and licentious converſation of libertines, 


which every woman who has any regard 


for the modeſty of her ſex will do, but 


every thing in your whole behaviour | 


deportmient that is likely to bring — 
character again into danger, by encourag- 


=> LO 


| your greateſt danger lies. Was it a too 


F 
ing the approaches of rudeneſs on their 


part, or weakenin 8 the Power of reſi age 


on yours 


To the precautions. 5 have given you, 
your own experience will ſuggeſt others 


that will be neceſſary to ſecure you from 


falling again into the ſituation from which 


you are now, I truſt, recovering. 


„ 


From your oun experience learn where 


great confidence in the man you loved that 
led you to your ruin? Truſt not to the moſt 


plaufible profeſſions and appearances in fus 
Above all others truſt not the man - 


ture. 
who has already robbed you of your cha- 
racter and peace. Him, I have already 
cautioned, and 1 again beſeech you to ſhun 


Jas the ſerpent that beguiled the firſt of your 
ſex, and will, if you liſten to his deceitful _ 
tongue, again beguile you to your ruin. 
* your ny n warn you to beware 
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t *$4 
how you truſt t to Spas and | promiſe 
again. 155 . 1 


Was it by imperceptible degrees of fa- 
miliarity that he made the advances which 
he did; and did you, as you drew nearer 
to the lawful conſummation of your wiſhes, 
become leſs guarded in the liberties you 


allowed him, till at length your prudence 


and diſcretion left you; paſſion was left 
_ expoſed to paſſion, to artifice and tempta- 
tion, and you inſenſibly yielded to his luſt? 
I have already - cautioned you to reſiſt the 
firſt approaches of ſuch familiarities in fu- 
ture; there to place your guards, and then 


$ to make your ſtand) when the enemy is at af 


diſtance, exe his nearer approach encreaſe 


| your danger, and make i it much more dit. 


ficult to reſiſt. Let your own experience 
| __ 585 ROW ay that caution is. 


; Was it 10 the aid of inoxicating = 

FR he accompliſhed his deſign ? I do not 
1 ee you to be a n. Drunken- 7 

nmeſs ! 


ſes] 


— 


{$ 
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neſs is bad enough in men, but a drunken 
woman is a diſgrace to her}ſex ; and, if ſhe 
has not already gone to the extremity of 
vice, ſhe has but a ſtep to go, and from 
that it is not her virtue that has hither- 
to reſtrained her. No: J am not ſu p- 

poſing you to be ſo far loſt to ſhame as 
to debaſe your nature by a habit of this 


fort. If I thought you ſuch, I ſhould ſpare 1 


myſelf the trouble to adviſe or reaſon with i} 
you: it would indeed be caſting pearls be- 
fore ſwine to do it. But if you have been 
overcome by perſuaſion to drink more chan 
you ſhould, and that was the occaſion and 


the means by which your paſſions were in- 
flamed, and the tempter lulled aſleep the 


guards of reaſon and prudence that ought 
to have been awake and watchful to protect 
you, let your experience warn you here- 
after to refuſe the cup of poiſon, and never 
again be tempted to drink to the incite= | 
ment of luſt, or the loſs of that command 
which n Preſc ribes and gives you. | 


ca Was 


® 17 


"Was | it vanity, the childiſh vanity 6 
dreſs that ſo beguiled you? Did you yield 
to the ſolicitation' of ſome one ſuperior to 
_ yourſelf to gratify the pride of being better 
dreſſed, ſupplied with money, and living 
at your eaſe? and did you expect that the 
fame profuſion which ſupplied you then 
| would continue to ſupport you in the way 


| that your fooliſh heart might wiſh? Your 


on ex perience has ſhewn you your miſ- 
take. When once his purpoſe was effected 


you found yourſelf expoſed,” without a 


friend, without a place, without a character, 

to want, to ignominy and neglect. Not 
: to a level only with your former 
companions and fellow ſervants, upon 
whom you looked down with pride while 
vou were better dreſſed and kept than they 
but plunged into a ſtate of wretchedneſs 
and ruin pe, below the loweſt of them. | 


"Root out b Rictefore from your heart the 


very wiſh of dreſſing or afpiring beyond the 


** in which the e of God hath | 
| _ placed 
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them that you are not to be bribed or 
bought, and they will deſiſt with diſap- 
pointment and ſhame from their attempts: 


or 


1 


placed you. | Whenever you are enticed by | ] 


thoſe above you, whether they be your maſ- 


ters, your maſter's ſons or friends, or who- 4 


ever elſe, ruin muſt enſue if you have not 
the reſolution to withſtand the bribes with 


which your virtue is affailed. Marry you 
cannot ſuppoſe they mean one ſo much be- 


neath them, if they were not already, to 

their greater ſhame, in many caſes married 
men. Spurn therefore the offers that they 
make to bribe your vanity. If hey can 
ſo far forget the principles of duty and o 
honour, as ungenerouſly to avail themſelves 


of the advantage which their fortune, their 


addreſs, their power gives them over the 


defenceleſs virtue of their vain and weax 


dependents, inſtead of protecting as they 


| ought thoſe who are committed to their 


protection and care, do you ſhew them that 
you are at leaſt in one reſpect their ſuperiors; 
and ſhame them from their purpoſe. Shew 
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be if they will not, and you cannot other. | 


| wiſe eſcape their repeated inſults, ſeek an 
aſylum in another family, where you may 
be ſafe from the ſnares of ſuch unprin- 
. cipled and profligate n men. : 


Needed vou another Ali, in addition 
to the danger to which it leads, to induce 
you to give up this ſilly pride of dreſs, I 
would aſk you whether (when you had ſa- 
crificed your virtue to gratify your vanity) 
the very end for which you did it was ob- 
tained? Did it lift you into the notice of 
| your ſuperiors, or make you the object of 
greater reſpect among your equals ? No; 
the very contrary was the caſe. While 
you were contented with your ſtation, and 
dreſſed and conducted yourſelf in a manner 
that became it, you were valued as you de- 


ſerved ; but no ſooner did you. put on the 


garment ſpotted with fin—no ſooner did 
you dreſs beyond your ſituation, and aim 


at a character which did r not t pelon 8 to you, 
than 


1 
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than you forfeited the good opinion of thoſe 
above you, and you became the ſport of 
thoſe whom you conſidered to be now be- 
low you; not exciting, as you fooliſhly 
ſuppoſed, their envy, but their ſuſpicion 
and their ſcorn. The livery of your ſhame 
that you wore upon your back, inſtead of 
lifting you up above your former acquaint- 
ance, inſtantly lowered you in every one's 
opinion, and you ſee in conſequence how 
low you now are fallen. 
fore let me again beſeech you, if this be 


your paſſion, the deſire of dreſs. Cut off 


the wiſh of appearing finer than your ſitua- 
tion needs or your circumſtances will allow, 
and you will cut off one occaſion of your 
fall. Be contented with your ſituation, 
and dreſs neat and decent as becomes it. 


1. were well indeed if every young wo- 
man in ſervice, inſtead of waſting ſo much 


of their wages as they do in dreſs, that at 
p 


ance, if it does not endanger their 
virtue 


** {i 


Root out there- 


t does not add to the credit of their ap- 


,” 

4 
5 
3 


4 fituation requires. You have a child that 
will call for all that, you can ſpare ; whom, 


þ ws ©] 

virtue, would lay by a little of the mo- 
| ney which they now unneceſſarily ſpend | 
to purchaſe neceſſaries for a family when 
| they come to ſettle in life. They would || 
|| find it very uſeful not only to begin life] 
with, but ic would buy them many articles 
of houſekeeping that they would find the 
|| comfort of through life, while it is now 
| gone without leaving the leaſt remains of 

| advantage, or at all conducing to their | 
It preſent good, Bur you have, in your caſe, 
q particular need to be frugal, and ſpend 
$ nothing upon yourſelf beyond what your 


” 
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though the father or the pariſh muſt main- | 


1 tain, you as a mother, will, I hope, never 


never will forget that, though not born in 


abandon. Can a woman forget t her ſucking 


u child, that ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on 
. & tbe ſon of ber womb *?” No, I truſt you 


_ wedlock, it is born of you. Though the 


| ber: may the * of 3 
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and duty in his breaſt, you never will. | | 
fer the feelings of the mother to be 


from yours. Deſerted. by him, your: duty | 


as well as your care is doubled. You muſt 


ſupply the place of a father and do his part | 


as well as your own; for the child has no 
one to look to but you for the tender offices © 


of both; the diſcharge of which, as he grows 


up to need your care in his education and 


future ſettlement, is the beſt reparation 


you c can make to che child, and 1 will add 
for your encouragement, that nothing that 


you can do will be more pleaſing in the 


ſight of God, or more effectually reCOIN- 


mend you in the opinion of the world. 
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have Joke: I cannot 17 an | 
duce you to turn from the error of your 
way and live. If you are diſpoſed to be | 
into the favour of your friends; and to be 


reſtored to the ſituation from which y 
are fallen; —if you have any deſire to re- 
cover your peace of mind, your happineſa 
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BY the preſent life, and to obtain eternal 
happineſs in the next, you will liſten to the 
{ advice T give you, and afford me the fatis- 

8 * * not been your 


oft 


| 1 if you ns miſery to > happineſs ; ; 
| _ infamous to a virtuous character ; the 
| wagesof iniquity to an honeſt livelihood ;— 
if you prefer the ſociety of drunkards, 
proſtitutes and the moſt abandoned of all 
| deſcriptions, t to the ſociety of the ſober and 
virtuous, who are diſpoſed again to receive 
| you into their number, you muſt take the 
| conſequences. Life and death are before 
you. The reſources of infamy, if you 
ſhould ſtill be diſpoſed to ſeck a ſupport 
From.thence, will foon fail you, and what * 
will you do in the end thereof? Some one 
may for a while. ſupport you in idleneſs and 
vice, but you. will ſoon be'caſt off as you 0 
[| Have been before, and driven to ſeek your | 

[| aft wretched pittance in the ſtreets ; and $ 
48 Soul you but 3 in imagitiation ſce, or could 4 
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ation une it comes to this; a you en 
conceive the ſufferings of thoſe unkappy 


women whoſe bread depends upon the 
precarious reſources of their infamy ; their 


perſons proſtituted to every diſguſting form 4 
which in the ſhape of man they can entice | 
into their ſnare; eaten up with diſeaſe and 


filth; drunken and profligate themſelves, 


and none to converſe. with but aſſociates 
alike abandoned, whoſe horrid oaths' and 
imprecations the ear muſt have been habi-. 
tuated to the extreme of wickedneſs that 
can hear without trembling under the fear 


of inſtant deſtruction: Could you be wit- 
neſs. to the miſerable lives they. lead ; how 


the, wages of their proſtitution are earned; 
and the ſtreights to which they are driven 
when thole wages fail, hen the reſources 
of the night are wanting, and they have 
not earned the accuſtomed means of re- 
| cruiting | their exhauſted ſpirits or ſup- 
plying. the common neceſſaries of food 
] and lodging for another day; often' re⸗ 
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| \dofing moments of their life Ju 
only to afk the dying proftiture;: feeling as 
docs the conſequences of the 05 an 
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of gh chat. you may well conſid der 
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